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THE UNITED STATES 
RUBBER COMPANY ANNOUNCES 


TEMPERED RUBBER 


The exclusive development of a new 
compounding ingredient by the United States Rubber 
Company has made it possible to perfect a far tougher 
and longer-wearing rubber that actually adds thousands 


of miles to tire life. 


In the new U. S. Royal, choice of America's leading auto- 
motive engineers, the advantages of Tempered Rubber 
have been combined with silent operation, safety, and 


the beauty of America’s Smartest Tire. 


United States Rubber Company 
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Cour 7 


SEE WHY 


there’s all the mystery 


about antiseptics and 
germicides .... 


THEY FALL 


classes 


oy? 


ISONOUS antiseptics are prac- (Ney Bi 

tically a thing of the past. Some me sive ai i oe ee 
of them have their place, but that 
lace is certainly not the bathroom P : N i ' 
shelf among the toothpastes and shav- 01SONS on pozsons 
ing creams, where small children can 
get their hands on them. At any rate, 
there are today few such poisons re- 
maining on sale, and these few are are harmless, even in the hands of a Brand A ranks second, with a mark 
plainly marked with the skull-and- child. No matver how used, with or of exactly 10, and Brand B ranks 
ctossbones, as provided by law. Poi- without following directions, not one third with a score of 5. Brands C, D, 
sonous antiseptics are practically a of the nine would lead to fatal results. E and F follow with respective scores 
thing of the past. Nine antiseptics, a// well-known, of 3, 1144, 1 and 4. The remaining 

Let us now consider non-poisonous all safe—but how well do they work? two brands show zo results in killing 
antiseptics. On the shelves of Amer- Here is the answer. bacillus typhosus. 
can drug stores and department Against the germ called bacillus These figures need no comment. 
stores there generally stand nine typhosus, for the sake of comparison, And Zonite kills all kinds of germs. 
brands of antiseptic. Some are sweeter the highest point in effectiveness is Use it in nose or throat or wherever 
tothe taste than others. Some bubble attained by Zonite, the World War the skin is broken. All druggists: 30¢, 
when poured. Some sting the mouth. Antiseptic. If we give Zonite a rank 60¢, $1.00. Zonite Products Corpora- 
Some pucker it up. But all of them of 100 (as a convenient basis), then tion, Chrysler Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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The 1932 idea in 
Faster sweets Is 









ryLe in Easter candy? Yes, indeed! The 
1932 mode is freshness you can see. 

Observe Tableau, pictured above. Launched 
by Johnston, famous couturier of candies. A 
package in keeping with our modern think- 
ing—simple, smart, tasteful—yet amazingly 
uncostly! The transparentcovering permits 
you to see the tempting candy within—yet 
keeps it clean, safe and pure. 

Ask for ‘Tableau for Easter giving, for Easter 
entertaining. There are. of course, other pack - 
agings of Johnston's chocolates, ig gssort- 
ments for every taste and purse 
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JOHNSTON’S CHOCOLATES, Milwaukee, Wis- 
Send free, “My 3 Smartest Bridge Parties.” 
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“Petty Treason” 
Sirs: 

In my opinion, kidnapping is one of the worst 
crimes in this nation. I think Col. Lindbergh, 
with the help of Mrs. Lindbergh missed the 
opportunity to put a stop to kidnapping. Had 
they refused to consider the criminals, regardless 
of the result to their son, it is safe to say the 
rest of us would have followed their example. 
Both of them are patriotic and brave and since 
they yield to the demands of the kidnapper we 
assume that the rest of us would. Kidnapping 
is only possible on account of the payment of 
ransoms, and, since the public will contribute to 
obtain the release of the victims, such payment 
of ransoms must be stopped by suitable legisla- 
tion. I consider kidnapping a national question 
and that Congress can make laws punishing kid- 
nappers and preventing the payment of ransoms. 
Such laws can be designated petty treason. The 
law should require those who know that such a 
crime was committed to report to the authorities 
and direct that the proper authority should guard 
against the payment of ransoms. 

I would like to know the reaction of the pub- 
lic on these views. ... 

AuGusT WAGNER 

Columbus, Neb. 

Who besides Nebraska’s August Wag- 
ner considers Col. & Mrs. Lindbergh guilty 
of “petty treason’ ?—Eb. 
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48 Beautiful Names 
Sirs: 

The words California and Colorado are rich 
in musical vowel sound. Why abbreviate them? 
(Time, Feb. 29.) We would not emulate the 
French in all things, but in this regard a good 
example should not be scorned. The names of 
the 48 States are beautiful and simple and 
should always be used in full. Why the idiotic 
hurry? Incidentally the popular shortening of 
the name of my beloved State is especially 
offensive. It is well that the Father of His Coun- 
try did not live to hear himself called ‘*Wash.” 

CHARLES E. CLAYpPoo! 

Seattle, Wash. 

Space economy dictates the continued 
use of Calif., Colo., Wash., etc., etc. after 
town names. But let those readers who 
appreciate the beautiful & simple pro- 
nounce “California,” “Colorado,” ‘“‘Wash- 
ington” as their eye falls upon the ab- 
breviations.—Eb. 





~<* 
“Tanaka Memorial” Forgery 
Sirs: 

I have been asked to state my views regarding 
the authenticity of the so-called ‘“‘Tanaka Me- 
morial,”’ alleged to have been presented by Pre- 
mier Tanaka to the Emperor of Japan on July 
25, 1927. The document outlines a “positive 
policy” for the conquest of China, the U. S. and 
the rest of the world. The point at issue is not 
whether these aims are or are not harbored by 
certain members of the Japanese military clique, 
believers in Japan’s “manifest destiny.” They 
undoubtedly are, although hardly in the exagger- 
ated form expressed in this alleged memorial. 
The issue is whether the document is authentic 
or forged. 

At the outset, it should be noted that copies 
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of the memorial, in an alleged English transly- 
tion, have been spread wholesale through the 
U. S. free of charge. Two editions are in use. 
The first is put out by The China Critic, a Chi- 
nese magazine published at 50 Peking Road. 
Shanghai. The second emanates from the g0- 
called “World Peace Movement,” allegedly lo- 
cated at 108 Park Row, New York City. I have 
been informed that efforts to get in touch with 
this organization have failed. These facts, of 
course, do not necessarily impugn the authen- 
ticity of the document; they merely indicate that 
certain groups are engaged in circulating it as 
widely as possible. 

The most cursory examination of the memo- 
rial itself, however, is sufficient to establish it as 
a forgery. On the first page, the area of Man- 
churia and Inner and Outer Mongolia is given as 
74,000 sq. mi. In point of fact, the area of Man- 
churia alone is 383,000 sq. mi. On the second 
page, the total investment of Japan in its “rail- 
way, shipping, mining, forestry, steel manufac- 
ture, agriculture, and cattle raising’’ enterprises 
in Manchuria is placed at 440 million yen. This 
figure, however, represents only the capitalization 
of the South Manchuria Railway Company; Ja- 
pan’s total investment in Manchuria, including 
the additional enterprises specified in the sen- 
tence quoted, amounts to nearly two billion yen. 
On the third page, Prince Yamagata is stated to 
have participated in a conference called by Em- 
peror Taisho after the signing of the Nine-Power 
Treaty at the Washington Conference. The Nine- 
Power Treaty was signed Feb. 6, 1922. Prince 
Yamagata, however, had been seriously ill since 
the preceding October and had died on Feb. 1, 
1922. Moreover, at this period Emperor Taisho 
had been an invalid for some years and had 
delegated his authority to the Crown Prince as 
Regent in November, 1921. Following this con- 
ference, Baron Tanaka, (the author of the alleged 
memorial) is declared to have been sent to Eu- 
rope and America “to ascertain secretly the atti- 
tude of important statesmen’? toward the Nine- 
Power Treaty. The last visit of Baron Tanaka 
to Europe and America occurred in 1913-1914. 

It is unnecessary to belabor this analysis. I 
have taken only the first three pages, but it is 
possible to continue for page after page, pointing 
out contradictions and inaccuracies, That an 
official document, presented to the Emperor, 
should have been guilty of such factual mis- 
statements is inconceivable. 

T. A. Bisson 


Member of Research Staff 
Covering the Far East 
Foreign Policy Association 
New York City 
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[ndiscriminate Marble 
Sirs: 

None but a pious and Puritanical skeptic will 
doubt that sainted effigies, and other fortuitous 
delineations are to be found in the sanctuary 
marble of St. Bartholomew’s (Time, March 7). 
Less pious observers of marble-vein patterns— 
particularly observers who may now & then in- 
dulge a mild impudicity—are doubtless familiar 
with the unholy and sometimes pagan vignettes 
which Nature has worked into pristine marble. 
Indeed, marble has been largely abandoned for 
certain partitions in public buildings, so preva- 
lent was the urge to trace out in pencil the inf- 
nite variety of morphological patterns! 

And yet, one might vouchsafe some credibility 
to Dr. Norwood’s theory of thought transference 
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Chicago WIC Opera Sthus tabe the 
LIEVE YOUR OWN EARS’ g@s7 


AUGUSTO BEUf 
ERAFINA Di LEO 


% se 


VIRGILIO LAZZARI 


JAN KIEPURA COE GLADE 


BEFORE 16 of the world’s great 
voices—international stars of 
Chicago’s Civic Opera Com- 
pany — General Electric Radio 
staged another of its famous tone- 
tests and won every vote but three! 

In the magnificent Tower 
Room of the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, four famous radios 
played behind ascreen. Each set 
was known, not by name, but 
only by anumber. Sight unseen, 
the sets competed for the pref- 
erence of artists who have 
thrilled opera-goers throughout 
the world—and G-E captured J3 
out of the 16 votes! 

With every new tone-test 
victory, General Electric piles 
up conclusive evidence of its 


GENERAL 


EGON POLLAK 


TIME 


PAUL ALTHOUSE DR. OTTO ERHARDT 
HERBERT WITHERSPOON MARIA OLSZEWSKA 


truer tone. But even stronger 
proof will be given you by your 
own ears. Hear the General 
Electric! Forget claims—and be- 
lieve your own ears! 

You will agree without ques- 
tion that its tone is gloriously 
true, vibrant and real. You may 
or may not care to investigate 
the technical reasons for its su- 
perior tone. But your own ears 
will give you the best and sim- 
plest of reasons why the radio in 
your home should be a General 
Electric! There are many beau- 
tiful G-E models, all reasonably 
priced. Prices range from $46.75 
to $345, tubes included. General 
Electric Co., Merchandise 
Department, Bridgeport, Conn. 


CHASE 


BAROMEO ISAAC VAN GROVE 
VANNI-MARCOUX VA PACETTI 


CHARLES HACKETT 
RENE MAISON 





J-85 Console Model 
(right), Supremely 
beautiful 8-tube 
screen grid super- 
heterodyne. 2 super 
control tubes and 
Pentode output. Au- 
tomatic Volume 
Control, 8-inch dy- 
namic speaker.New, 


easy reading dial. 
Smooth action sta- 
tion selector. Bril- 
liant performance 
never before pos- 
sible at the low price 


" TI 


tubes included 





J-70 Table Model. 7-tube screen-grid superhetero- 
dyne, 2 super control tubes and Pentode output. 
Dynamic speaker. An exceptional value at 


tubes included 346. 15 


Of special interest to women—join the G-E Circle—on 
the air every week-day (except Saturday) at noon E. 8. T. 
For the entire family “‘Just a Song at Twilight’’ every 
Sunday afternoon 5:30 to 6:00 E. S. T. over a nation- 
wide N. B. C. Network, 

When wiring or re-wiring your home, specify the G-E 
Wiring System. It provides adequate outlets, conven- 
tently controlled, and G-E materials throughout. 


@ ELECTRIC RADIO 
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"GIVE UP COFFEE 7 
Not on Your ly fe/" | 





“Do you think I’m going to give up 


good old coffee? No, sir-ee! And if 


you’re wise, you'll keep right on enjoy- 
ing coffee, too— Sanka Coffee. It has 
97% of the caffein removed—no fear 
of caffein affecting your sleep, nerves, 
digestion. For proof — make the night- 
test—drink your first cup of Sanka 
Coffee at night. Next morning you'll 
know you can drink Sanka Coffee — 
without regret. And Sanka Coffee is 
good! It’s a blend of the finest Central 
and South American coffees. Sold — 
ground or in the bean—in vacuum- 
sealed cans— with a money-back guar- 
antee. Take a tip from me—just try 
Sanka Coffee!” 


drink it- and sleep! 


© 1932, Ss. Cc. CORP. 


Accepted by the highest medical authority. 


REAL COFFEE - 97% CAFFEIN-FREE 








| be sure, 


in the configurations of the marble veins at St. 
Barthoiomew’s. The fact that marble veins are 
indiscriminate in their choice of subject, spiritual 
and carnal, is no disproof. Nature being im- 
partial to saint & sinner alike, may it not .be 
that some phenomenal retrogression of mental 
telepathy has propelled the visions of saints and 
the pruriencies of sinners back to the Ordovician 
period and writ their mental reverberations into 
the cooling layers of crystalline limestone? 

But alas, the inherent veins in marble are to 
mortal hands unflexible and immutable. Hence 
only a worker in stone can appreciate what a 
stupendous psycho-dynamic force it would re- 
quire for Dr. Norwood to shift but a single 
grain of marble into pictorial composition! To 
one hears of the faith that moveth 
mountains! 

ERNEST S. LELAND 
Presbrey-Leland Studios 
New York City 
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Fox’s Injunction 
Sirs: 

I NOTICE BY TIME MARCH SEVENTH 
PAGE TWENTY FOUR YOU STATE FON- 


TAINE FOX TRIED TO GET INJUNCTION 
RESTRAINING USE NAME MICKEY MC- 
GUIRE PERHAPS TIME IS INTERESTED 
IN THE FULL FACTS WHICH ARE THAT 
THE INJUNCTION WAS GRANTED FEB- 
RUARY TWENTY NINTH PERPETUALLY 
RESTRAINING ANY USE THAT NAME IN 
MOTION PICTURES OR ON STAGE MY 
LOSANGELES FIRM SECURED THE IN- 
JUNCTION 
MasBeL WALKER WILLEBRANDT 
Washington, D. C. 
an 
Legion’s War 
Sirs: 

Realizing that the article on the War Against 
Depression (Time, March 7) was written in a 
desire to be helpful, yet had I been shown any 
advance proof of the article, I would have sug- 
gested many important changes. . . . 

Particularly unfortunate in the Time story 
was the use of the word “maneuvered” in de- 
scribing the beginning of the American Legion’s 
big part in this campaign. This organization 
had been considering employment plans for some 
time, had passed a resolution suggesting stag- 
gered work at its September convention. 

My small part in the early movement after the 
original lunch with Carl Byoir was a series of 
meetings and work with four men, in addition 
to Byoir, namely, Lee Bristol, president of the 
Association of National Advertisers, Bernard 
Lichtenberg of the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 
J. Cheever Cowdin of the Bancamerica-Blair 
Corp. and Manny Strauss. 

Later Chester Wright of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor joined this group and shortly after, 
Matthew Woll, vice president of the organization. 
The facts of the entrance of the Legion into the 
picture are as follows: 

A telegram was sent by the editor of the Amer- 
ican Legion Monthly to headquarters in Indian- 
apolis asking that I be allowed to appear before 
their contemplated meeting in New York to tell 
of the groups which were then co-operating and 
organizing for a re-employment drive. I ap- 
peared the day of the meeting on Jan. 6, 1932 
and also the day after and at both meetings de- 
scribed the work the small committee had been 
doing, the contacts it had made. Since the Le- 
gion was thinking along the same lines, it seemed 
obvious that a great good could be accomplished 
if the two movements merged. The Legion fur- 
nished the workers out in the field, as did the 
American Federation of Labor, the other group 
furnished the advertising and publicity machine, 
which you describe in your article. There was 
no maneuvering about it... . 

Roy DIcKINSON 

Printers’ Ink 

New York City 

— 
“Here Is the Man!” 
Sirs: 

I know a banker in Ohio in whom there may 
be a good story for Time. I saw him recently 
on another matter, and incidentally he related 
how his bank was robbed, how he refused to 
open the vaults, under threat of death, how he 
was beaten by the leader, how the robbers got 
away with $10,000, how he failed to identify 
any of the men from a large number of photo- 
graphs of crooks, and how at the end of a few 
months he positively identified the leader while 
reading your publication. Then and there, he 


cried out in the bank: 


slugged me! 


“Here is the man that 


R. Y. McCray 

Cleveland, Ohio 

The banker is Henry B. Peters. His 
bank: Fairfield National of Lancaster, 
Ohio. The slugger whom Banker Peters 
recognized in Time (April 6, 1931) was 
tough Fred Burke, now imprisoned for life 
in Michigan.—Ep. 
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Mr. Schlesinger’s Diamonds 
Sirs: 

We are surprised to note in your issue of Feb. 
29, Pp. 41, article captioned ‘Diamond Cut 
Diamond,” which alleges a concession made by 
the South African Government to a Mr. I. W. 
Schlesinger to operate the diamond cutting plants 
in South Africa, and permission “to work dia- 
monds in his extensive holdings in Namaqua- 
land.” 

These statements are incorrect and misleading, 
No agreement has been made by the South 
African Government that would permit Mr. 
Schlesinger to operate the cutting plants or has 
there been any prospecting rights granted Mr, 
Schlesinger to operate in the Namaqualand fields; 
all of the mining properties being controlled by 
the large producers and the South African Gov- 
ernment. ... 

JoHN Drake 
Executive Secretary 

National Jewelers Publicity Association 

Newark, N. J. 

TIME correctly stated that Isidore W. 
Schlesinger will operate diamond cutting 
plants at Kimberley and assume a con- 
tract with the South African Government. 
TIME was incorrect in stating that Cine- 
man Schlesinger will mine diamonds in 
Namaqualand. He will get his diamonds 
from the De Beers syndicate, will engage 
in no price-cutting.—Eb. 


(———— 





Zeller Schwarzer Herrgott 
Sirs: 

At the end of your review of Albert Jay Nock’s 
book, The Theory of Education in the United 
States, you state: “He has, however, a Ph.D. son, 
English teacher at the University of Leipzig, 
who permits himself to be called Dr. Samuel 
Nock.” 

That, dear Mr. Editor, is hitting low. Permits, 
forsooth! If you can tell me of any way in 
which one who has, for better or for worse, a 
Ph.D. degree can avoid being called Herr Doktor 
in Germany, I shall bring you a bottle of Zeller 
Schwarzer Herrgott, 1929, when I return to the 
U. S$. 

Furthermore, Son Samuel does not teach Eng- 
lish; his business is most distinctly the teaching 


of American. This, lest you lead the world 
astray. 
Farewell, Mr. Editor, I’m afraid that you 


aren’t going to get that Zeller Schwarzer Herr- 
gott—1929! 
SAMUEL ALBERT Nock 
Englisches Seminar der Universitaet 
Leipzig, Germany 
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l engage A Pisin or cooked, Kraft Velveeta is as L / ) ‘ } as 
digestible as milk itself. 


(TRIPLE PLUS 


The Food Committee of the 
American Medical Association 





In its balance of food elements, 
Velveeta is unique. 


Velveeta is rich in Vitami hicl + “1: : 
VA civeeta is rich in Vitamin A which ou millions of women (you men and children, too) who love 


comes in butter and cream, spinach 
and carrots. Thus it promotes growth - 
and is particularly effective in build- Kraft Velveeta for its fine Cheddar cheese flavor—here’s good 
ing up an inner resistance to colds, 
throat and lung infections. 
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Velveeta, because of its balanced Cal- 
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y way in against unsound teeth and hones. urged you to try it—spread on crackers, toasted in sand- 
worse, a ‘ 7 
rr Doktor The protein of Velveeta is practically sal ° P 9 Nn: ° 
of Zeller complete for the building of firm wiches, melted in luscious creamy sauces: Digestible as 
irn to the flesh. 

ae ‘ . 
VAs stemlend, packaged, Velvecta is milk itself—and good for you,” we said. It appears that we 

each Eng- sompletely protected until you open 
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as ae it in your kitchen. a. | just hinted at the real food value tucked away in Velveeta’s 
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that you aaa MEDICAL |i tempting flavor! Now, scientists reveal that Velveeta contains 
‘ser Herr- : Se 
om ae health-protective elements of many foods! Nutritional values 

highly concentrated, as in few other foods! Velveeta contributes 


so much that the Food Committee of The American Medical 
Association approves its nutritional rating of plus, plus, plus! 
a See The panel above suggests reveling in Velveeta’s flavor 
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oftener. Get another package now. For a free booklet, “Cheese 
and Ways to Serve It,” write to the Home Economies Dept., 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation, 407-c Rush St., Chicago. 
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English, Roquefort, Limburger, Edam, Camembert, Switzerland, “Cave-Cured”, etc. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
The Hoover Week 


Last week President Hoover held a re- 
ception in his Cabinet Room for the staff 
of seven-weeks-old Reconstruction Fi- 
mnce Corp. General Dawes, R. F. C. 
president, explained: “These people .. . 
lave been sitting up until 2 a. m. and 
liter, to get the corporation’s difficulties 
straightened out and its operation per- 
fected.” For each worker the President 
tad a handshake and a word of thanks. 
During its operation, R. F. C. has author- 
ed loans totaling $183,000,000, divided 
ss follows: Agriculture $75,000,000; 
inancial institutions, $61,800,000; rail- 
wads, $47,000,000. Only a little over 
87,000,000, however, had been advanced 
om the Treasury. 

( Calling at the White House, Charles 
R. Abbott, executive director of the Amer- 
can Institute of Steel Construction, told 
the President: ‘‘Politically you are becom- 
ig stronger and stronger every day.” 
billie Dove, cinemactress (Cock o’ the 
dir), also visited Mr. Hoover, told him he 
‘looked well.” 

( President Hoover signed a bill direct- 
ng the War Department to purchase its 
upplies within the U. S. even when they 
ot a bit more than abroad. The De- 
artment has lately been charged with 
ising Russian matches. 

( The Railway Labor Act was invoked 
wy President Hoover in a proclamation to 
witle a wage dispute on the Louisiana & 
\rkansas R. R. and the Louisiana, Arkan- 
as & Texas R. R. Harvey Couch, one of 
President Hoover’s R. F. C. directors, is 
wesident of the Louisiana & Arkansas, 
those employes objected to a 15% wage 
it, To a special board of settlement 
‘esident Hoover appointed Chief Justice 
Nalter P. Stacy of the North Carolina 
‘upreme Court, Justice Julian H. Moore 
ot the Colorado Supreme Court and Dr. 
Yavis R. Dewey of Massachusetts Insti- 
ite of Technology. 

(With President Hoover’s approval 14 
loads of Government-owned wheat 
umbled out of Omaha for South Dakota 
“first batch of 5.000,000 bu. to be dis- 
tibuted there free to the needy by the 
Red Cross. The railroads handled the con- 
‘gmment gratis. Drought and grasshoppers 
lecessitated this Federal relief. 
€ Senators Barbour and Kean of New 
ttsey informed President Hoover that 
wir State’s G. O. P. endorsed his renom- 
tation but demanded a Prohibition repeal 
jank in the national platform. President 
foover was silent. Washington is now 
mpletely satisfied that he will run again 
aS year as a Dry. 


THE CONGRESS 


Work Done 


The Senate: 


@ Defeated (34-to-32) an Interior De- 
partment appropriation bill rider by Mich- 
igan’s Vandenberg authorizing the Presi- 
dent to reorganize the executive depart- 
ments for economy’s sake. 


@ Passed a bill by California’s Johnson 
denying Department of Commerce permits 
to small craft used to ferry fun-seekers 
to gambling and drinking resorts aboard 
ships anchored outside the three-mile 
limit; sent it to the House. 
@ Passed a House bill instructing the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to in- 
vestigate the six-hour day for railway 
labor; sent it to the President. 
@ Heard Kansas’ McGill make his maiden 
speech in behalf of an emergency road 
building bill. 
@ Confirmed Frank Evans of Utah, Wil- 
liam Frank Schilling of Minnesota and 
Samuel H. Thompson of Illinois as mem- 
bers of the Federal Farm Board. 
@ Passed its first supply bill, a measure 
appropriating $188,000,000 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture; sent it to con- 
ference. 
@ Passed a bill awarding St. Paul’s Epis- 
copal Church of Selma, Ala. $5,680 for 
damages done by Union soldiers during 
the Civil War. 
@ Passed a bill by North Dakota’s Frazier 
to tighten Prohibition enforcement on 
Indian reservations; sent it to the House. 
Committees of the Senate: 
q@ Approved the promotion of Secretary 
of State Stimson to the rank of brigadier 
general in the Army reserve. 
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@ Approved a bill by Nebraska’s Norris, 
once vetoed by President Hoover, for 
government operation of the Muscle 
Shoals power and fertilizer plants. 
The House: 

@ Debated the tax bill (see p. 9). 

@ Passed (363-to-13) a bill by New 
York’s LaGuardia to curb injunctions in 
labor disputes and outlaw “yellow-dog” 
contracts; sent it to conference (see p. 11). 


@ Passed five bills designed to increase 
postal revenues by $11,750,000 per year 
by upping registered mail fees, C. O. D. 
fees, domestic money order fees, opening 
parcel post to publications in bulk and 
charging publishers a second-class entry 
fee of $100. 
@ Passed a bill by Missouri’s Cochran 
to punish kidnappers and blackmailers who 
use the mails for extortion with a $5,000 
fine, 20 years imprisonment; sent it to the 
Senate. 
@ Completed a “committee discharge” 
petition on bringing to a vote a bill pro- 
viding $100,000,000 for irrigation, drain- 
age and special levee construction. 
Committees of the House: 


@ Decided that Democrat Stanley H. 
Kunz was entitled to the House seat of the 
8th Illinois district now occupied by Re- 
publican Peter C. Granata. 

@ Agreed that the U. S. S. Akron showed 
no poor workmanship or faulty materials 
(see p. 25). 





Counting Day 

Abernethy? No! Adkins? 
rich? Ayel Allen? No! ... 

Before packed galleries the House roll 
was being called on the first clear-cut 
issue of the 18th Amendment since its 
original passage Dec. 18, 1917 by a vote 
of 282-to-128. A parliamentary petition 
by 145 Wets had forced this question: 
Shall the House take up a resolution by 
Pennsylvania’s Beck and Maryland’s 
Linthicum to amend the Constitution for 
the return of liquor control to the States? 
The Wets, with no hope of actual victory, 
purposed by this ballot to put every 
House member on record on Prohibition, 
weed out the weaslers for the coming 
campaign, exhibit the growing Wet 
strength. Before the counting began, 
Drys claimed the Wet vote would not 
exceed 160. Wets predicted they would 
get.at least 180. Final result: 227 Drys 
voting No; 187 Wets voting Aye. 


No! Ald- 


Though the Drys, as was expected, de- 
feated the Beck-Linthicum resolution, the 
Wets were jubilant at making a better 
showing than they anticipated. They had 
planted a large and solid milestone from 
which to measure their future progress. 





ARMY & NAVY 


Horrors 


The seamy side of war is something 
which the army of no nation can afford 
to have extensively advertised. Most gov- 
ernments suppress all official photographs 


which would give their citizens a visual 











International 


GENERAL CARR 
He would have Gold Star Mothers see 


idea of the bloody horror of actual com- 
bat and thus build up a mass repugnance 
to fighting. That the U. S., for all its 
diplomatic efforts towards peace, is no 
exception to this fundamental military 
rule was revealed last week when George 
Palmer Putnam, Manhattan publisher, 
tried unsuccessfully to get the War De- 
partment’s permission to print some of its 
Signal Corps photographs other than 
those glorifying war. 

No pacifist himself, Publisher Putnam 
served as a lieutenant of field artillery 
during the War. He helped the American 
Legion start its weekly in 1919. Lately 
he has been collecting for publication in 
book form pictures of the War’s gory 
realities. Many of them came from pri- 
vate collections. Some were bootlegged 
out of Government archives. All are au- 
thentic, horrible. Last week Mr. Putnam 
went to Washington where he requested 
Major General Irving Joseph Carr, chief 
of the Army’s Signal Corps, to open its 
files to his publishing venture. General 
Carr refused to release a single “horrible” 
photograph. His reason: 

“To give out any such pictures would 
be against public policy. It would not be 
ethical. It would not be decent. Think 
of the Gold Star Mothers the country 
sent to France. Over there they saw the 
lovely cemeteries in which lie the dead 
of the A. E. F. These mothers carried 
home in their minds beautiful pictures of 
these well-kept resting places. That is 
what they should have—we cannot spoil 
these memories. The War Department 
has a moral obligation to the Gold Star 
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Mothers, so only those photographs which 
show the pleasant features of war can be 
released.” 

Undeterred by the War Department’s 
attitude, Mr. Putnam returned to New 
York, prepared to issue his volume of 
War photographs next week.* Among its 
89 grisly pictures is a sprinkling of ironic 


Lrewer, Warren & Putnam 
“Livinc DEATH’ 4 
only the pleasant features of war. 


War verse. Soldiers are shown in all the 
contorted agonies of death. War’s back- 
wash is represented by deserter executions, 
famine victims, mutilations, cripples (see 
cut). Only “atrocity pictures” are ex- 
cluded. 

Aware of how public morbidity has 
been exploited by the publishers of such 
gang-war books as X Marks the Spot, 
Publisher Putnam is shrewd enough to 
attempt to elevate the moral tone of his 
volume by making it a “document against 
war.” He hopes that peace societies will 
buy and distribute The Horror of It on 
the theory that war is the best propa- 
ganda against war. To add to the book’s 
respectability, Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, Rockefeller pastor, and Carrie Chap- 
man Catt were enlisted to write forewords 
on the peace theme. Dr. Fosdick: 

“This book says in effect that if the 
militarists want realism, we will give it 
to them. Here is war not seen through 
the lenses of anybody’s prejudice but 
caught in the act by the camera. 
Back of the camouflage of uniform and 
music, oratory and popular cheering, this 
is the gist and essence of war at the point 
where it specifically operates. . . . Let 
this book, then, do its quiet work. Let it 
say ... that war is a mad and barba- 
rous business.” 


*Tue Horror or Ir. Camera 
War’s Gruesome Glories—Brewer, 
Putnam ($1.50). 

tSo captioned by Publishers Brewer, Warren 
& Putnam. The photograph shows a British 
soldier and a triumph of War surgery. Across 
his altered face he wears a gauze shield to filter 
air, swallows liquids down a tube. 
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CRIME 
On Sourland Mountain (Cont'd) 


The cold wind which, on the night of 
March 1, banged shutters and rattled win- 
dows at the lonely New Jersey home of 
Col. Charles Augustus Lindbergh, had died 
down last week. Two weeks of March 
had run out. But still the curly-headed 
baby for whom all police and all good 
citizens of the nation were on anxious 
lookout, was a lost child. The strain told 
on the bereaved mother, soon to become 
a mother again. Physicians attended her, 
but still she was seen with her mother and 
sister going about her robbed house, man- 
aging, helping, hoping. At Hopewell, where 
the Press kept constant contact with the 
State police, new factual developments 
were only a thin trickle amid the welter 
of rumor, false report and fantasy which 
piled up from day to day. 

Facts. It was announced that the orig- 
inal ransom demand (not yet made pub- 
lic) was found some hours after the child’s 
disappearance was discovered, and not, as 
originally reported, when Col. & Mrs. 
Lindbergh first rushed with Nurse Betty 
Gow into the nursery. And both parents 
were not downstairs when Nurse Gow 
found the crib empty. Mrs. Lindbergh 
was on the second floor taking a bath 
Learning that Mrs. Lindbergh did not have 
the‘baby, Nurse Gow went downstairs to 
see if the child was with his father (who 
calls him “it”’). 

Also during the week, Henry (“Red”) 
Johnson, a friend of Nurse Gow’s who had 
difficulty explaining his movements on the 
kidnapping night, passed beyond suspicion. 
He was, however, held for the immigration 
authorities when it was found that his real 
name was Henrik Finn Johnsen and that 
he had illegally entered the U. S. by jump- 
ing ship in Brooklyn several years ago. 

Fantasy. In Crossville, Tenn. two 
couples were held all afternoon because 
they were accompanied by a blond, curly- 
headed child who reached for a telephone 
and responded to the name “Betty Gow.” 
.. . For the New York American Joan 
Lowell (Cradle of the Deep) discovered 
an old “amazon” in the hills behind the 
Lindbergh home who intimated that apple- 
jack distillers had snatched the child to 
scare the Lindberghs out of the neighbor- 
hood. A mysterious trespasser was arrested 
outside a nearby deserted shack wherein 
a clean new diaper had been found... . 
Two Lindbergh representatives accom- 
panied by a “Morgan man” were planning 
a trip to Detroit by airplane with $250,000, 
reported the New York Mirror. . . . The 
Post discovered the presence of a Denver 
gang recently arrived at Newark by air 
. . . A motorist with New Jersey license 
plates on his car was stopped too times 
between Trenton and California by vigi- 
lant police. . . . The conductor of an east- 
bound express was ordered to search 4 
private car for a mysterious infant. . . . 
Responding to wirelessed requests, Scot- 
land Yard operatives searched S. S. Prest- 
dent Roosevelt when the ship docked at 
Plymouth, England. American Legion 
naries did the same thing to S. S. /le de 
France at Le Havre, British officials to the 
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Roma at Gibraltar. Norwegian police in- 
gected a batch of 28 babies at Bergen 
aboard S. S. Bergensfjord. . .. In Bos- 
ton, Mayor Curley announced that the 
Lindbergh baby was safe at home, but that 
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Mystertous Morris ROSNER 




















He worked through the agony column. 











his return was to be held secret for 72 
hours to give the kidnappers a chance to 
ecape. Mayor Curley had it straight 
fom a Boston advertising man who had 
it straight from a Boston insurance man 
who had it straight from a Manhattan 
tanker who said he knew the Lindbergh 
family. . . . Moscow newspapers took no 
notice whatsoever of the 20-month-old 
Capitalist’s kidnapping. . . . At Washing- 
ton, chiefs of the Four Great Tribes of 
gypsies, traditional kidnappers, convened 
and decided to send out word to their 
tribesmen to keep a dark eye peeled. 

Mysterious limousines with curtains drawn 
dashed up frozen Sourland Mountain to 
the Lindbergh home, dashed away again. 
Acar from Missouri loaded with three 


lackamoors also called and departed. It 
was said to contain a colored Kansas City 
attorney. . . . 

Col. Lindbergh, masquerading in a State 
trooper’s leather coat and goggles was 
several times reported away from home 
il night on missions of which the police 
were kept in ignorance. At least two 
ww “authentic” letters from the kid- 
uppers were reported received, and one 
telephone call which broke off abruptly. 
Underworld. As the case entered its 
xcond week, Col. Lindbergh began taking 
tmore & more into his own hands, ap- 
parently not fully satisfied with police 
measures as he turned for assistance to 
te underworld. Manhattan’s saloon- 
wning Owney Madden and Chicago’s 
\arface Al Capone had promptly offered 
i, But the emissaries which Col. Lind- 
lgh had appointed were two metro- 
Wlitan ‘leggers named Salvatore Spitale 
ndIrving Bitz. They turned up in Brook- 
\mn’s Federal Court last week, charged 
with landing liquor from a boat. It was 
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evident that they had not been able to 
accomplish much toward the Lindbergh 
babe’s return. 

Mysterious Guest. While the Pulpit 
deplored and the Press delighted in gang- 
land’s taking the kidnapping into its heart 
and hands (see p. 18), Col. Lindbergh 
selected a new assistant to keep him in 
contact with the criminal kingdom. This 
was a handsome Jew named Morris Ros- 
ner. A report that he was a onetime 
Department of Justice operative was de- 
nied at Washington. He is now under 
indictment for stock fraud. “A member 
of President Hoover’s Cabinet” was said 
to have suggested him to Col. Lindbergh. 
Senator Elmer Thomas of Oklahoma de- 
clared in Washington: “I have known 
him |Rosner| for a year under circum- 
stances which make me positive that he is 
extremely trustworthy. In fact, I would 
trust him with my life.”” Congresswoman 
Ruth Pratt of New York was supposed 
to be another of his sponsors. Mysterious 
Mr. Rosner had been resident at the 
Lindbergh home a day or so before re- 
porters spotted him. The next thing heard 
from him was when he spirited an un- 
known prisoner out of Manhattan’s Tombs 
in the dead of night—no one knew why. 
He was also credited with inserting the 
following cryptic notice in the agony 
column of the New York American: 

Letter received at new address. Will 
follow your instructions. I also received 
letter mailed to me March 4 and was 
ready since then. Please hurry on ac- 
count of mother. Address me to the 
address you mention in your letter. 
Father. 

Followed another: 


Money is ready. Jafsie. 


Before dropping once more out of view 
last week, mysterious Mr. Rosner issued 
an unauthorized statement to the effect 
that the Lindberghs had at last established 


contact with the abductors of their lost 
child, were sure that he was still alive. 


STATES & CITIES 
Dore’s Door 


Campaigning for Mayor of Seattle, 
John Francis Dore (pronounced “door’’) 
promised, if elected, to “unhinge the door” 
to the office so that the public could walk 
freely in upon him. Last week Mr. Dore, 
a stocky, florid criminal lawyer, got a 
chance to make good his promise when the 
citizens of Seattle chose him for Mayor 
over Robert H. Harlin, incumbent, by a 
record-breaking majority vote. 

Born & bred in Massachusetts, Mayor- 
elect Dore went West 20 years ago, 
learned his law by lamplight while report- 
ing police news for Seattle newspapers. 
Clever, sarcastic, affable, he has made a 
reputation as one of the smartest defense 
attorneys in the Northwest. Married, 
father of three daughters and a son, he 
gave up drinking and smoking several 
years ago because of his health. To him 
in his campaign, the Seattle electorate was 
hardly more than one enormous jury to 
be swayed back & forth by courtroom 
oratory. 


Besides unhinging his office door, to 
fulfill his countless campaign pledges 
Mayor Dore must also cut all city salaries 
over $3,000, including his own, must dis- 
miss the superintendent of the city-owned 
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Acme 

Mayor JoHN FrRANcts Dore 

He must prowl the streets 
street railway system and, like Theodore 
Roosevelt two generations ago in New 
York City, must prowl the streets in 
disguise after dark to see if the police are 
properly beating their beats. 


“~ 7 
TAXATION 
Depression’s Bill 

Last week the House of Representatives 
gagged and gulped on the largest peace- 
time tax bill in U.S, history. For the first 
time the Congress was getting an un- 
palatable dose of the Depression as it 
affected Government finances. 

To balance next year’s budget and ab- 
sorb an estimated deficit of $1,241,000.000 
the House Ways & Means Committee had 
drafted, without politics or partisanship, 
a bill to raise by taxation $1,096,000,000 
above current receipts. To make up the 
difference the committee anticipated a 
$125,000,000 cut in Government expenses 
and a $25,000,000 increase in postal in- 
come. If all worked well. which it rarely 
does, the Treasury would squeak through 
1933 with $5,000/000 to spare. The new 
or increased taxes before the House and 
the estimated revenue from each were: 


»44% on manufacturers’ sales... .$595,000,000 
Individual incomes............<. 112,000,000 
Corporation incomes.......+.... ? 1,000,000 
rrr 35,000,000 


Se, BRA ees OR ar 90,000,000 


28,000,000 


Lubricating oil (4 cents per gal.).. 25,000,000 
Malt, wort, grape concentrates... . 50,000,000 
ee ere 3 5,000,000 
Imported oil and gasoline........ 5,000,000 
Administrative loopholes plugged. . 100,000,000 


$1,096,000,000 

The normal income tax rate was upped 
from 14%, 3% and 5% to 2%, 4% and 
6%. Exemptions were reduced from 
$3,500 to $2,500 for married persons, from 
$1.500 to $1,000 for single. The 25% 


credit on earned income up to $30,000 was 





reduced to 123% on incomes up to $12.- 
ooo. The surtax rate which now stops at 
20% was stepped up much faster to 40% 
on incomes of more than $100,000 per 
year. What a married man with no de- 
pendents would have to pay was set forth 
in the following table by the Ways & 
Means Committee: 
Tax under 





Net Income 1928 Act Tax Proposed 
$ 3,000 $ ° $ 2.50 
4,000 5.63 20.00 
5,000 16.88 37-50 
6,000 28.13 55.00 
7,000 39.38 72.50 
5,000 56.25 100.00 
9,000 75.75 135.00 
10,000 IO1.25 170.00 
12,000 105.75 260.00 
14,000 255.75 420.00 
16,000 363.75 600.00 
18,000 483.75 800.00 
20,000 618.75 1,020.00 
22,000 708.75 1,260.00 
24,000 75 1,520.00 
26,000 1,113.75 1,800.00 
28,000 1,293.75 2,100.00 
30,000 1,488.75 2,420.00 
35,000 2,168.75 3,310.00 
40,000 2,908.75 4,320.00 
45,000 3,718.75 5,460.00 
50,000 4,588.75 6,720.00 
60,000 6,508.75 9,020.00 
70,000 8,668.75 13,020.00 
80,000 10,968.75 16,920.00 
g0,000 13,308.75 21,170.00 
100,000 15,708.75 25,620.00 
150,000 28,268.75 45,620.00 
200,000 40,708.75 71,620.00 
300,000 65,708.75 117,620.00 
500,000 115,708.75 209,620.00 
1,000,c00 240,768.75 439,620.00 


The corporation income tax was raised 
by the committee from 12% to 13%. The 
estate tax was doubled and a levy rising 
as high as 30% was imposed on all gifts 
over $3.000. A 10% tax will be collected 
on all amusement admissions of 25¢ or 
more. Telephone and telegraph messages 
costing from 31¢ to 49¢ will be taxed 5¢, 
those costing 50¢ or more, 10¢. 

When House debate began, opposition 
immediately focused on the manufac- 
turers’ sales tax, the measure’s backlog 
which the committee had imported from 
Canada (Time, March 7). Anticipating 
popular outcry, the committee in its re- 
port argued long & hard for this new type 
of levy, the first ever to tax everybody 
in the land. The tax, it said, would not be 
pyramided on the retail public. Even 
if it were completely passed on to the 
consumer, which was unlikely, the $2,000- 
per-year man would have to pay only 
$15.75 more. The committee could find 
no other tax source which would yield 
money “with as little protest, as little 
annoyance and as little disturbance to 
business as a manufacturers’ excise tax.” 

Nevertheless the sales tax split the 
Democratic House ranks wide open. 
Members repudiated the measure as a 
party bill, flayed it on a breach of party 
tradition. They vehemently argued that 
it was a tax upon the necessities of life, 
and hence upon the poor man, without 
regard to ability to pay. Mockingly they 
declared that the only thing exempt would 
be admission to a bread line. Some hot- 
heads even denied the necessity of balanc- 
ing the Budget by taxation at all. To 
each & every critic of the sales tax, 
secretly afraid of losing his political skin 
in the next election, acting Chairman 
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Crisp calmly retorted: “Where else can 
you raise the necessary money?” 

To that question the opposition had no 
good answer. One group proposed a beer 
tax. Another favored a system of taxes 
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© Underwood & Underwood 
REPRESENTATIVE HUDDLESTON 
He betrayed the Demagogues’ slogan. 


on checks, legal documents, radios, 
luxuries, motor vehicles et al. Sales tax 
objectors, however, were so vociferous 
that Mr. Crisp decided to prepare some 
“perfecting amendments” which make ex- 
emptions here & there. Secretary of the 
Treasury Mills hurried to the Capitol, 
threw the solid support of the Administra- 
tion behind the tax bill. 

Democratic House leaders took heart 
for the passage of their bill when small, 
lean Representative George Huddleston 
of Alabama, one of the most irregular and 
radical of their flock, uprose in its defense. 
Said he: 

“Taxes are bad 
particularly bad. 


and sales taxes are 
They are levied upon 
poverty and not upon wealth. ... But 
we have to balance the budget... . In 
that choice selection of fine spirits that 
meet daily in the Democratic cloakroom, 
known as the Demagogue Club... our 
slogan is ‘Safety First. . Taxes are al- 
ways unacceptable, never popular, always 
cost political strength. It’s easy for us to 
vote NO. Some of us just demagogue 
on anything that happens to come along. 


. We have our farm section . our 
oil friends . our beer group. . The 
soldier group of the Demagogue Club 


is raring to take $1,800,000,000 of the 
people’s money and distribute it among the 
soldiers. . . . These fellows all know they 
are guilty and not consistent for one-tenth 
of a second. .. . But it takes the com- 
bined courage and devotion of the whole 
people of this country to meet this 
emergency and I call upon my feliow 
Democrats to respond. . . . Do your duty 
by your country! Redeem your country’s 
credit!” 
Republicans joined Democrats in the 
applause. 
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DEMOCRATS 


Incantations 

The magic number of this year’s Demo. 
cratic national convention is 770—the 
two-thirds majority of delegates required 
to nominate for the Presidency. Last 
week political incantations began to fill 
the air, the primary elections began. It 
was the real start of the 1932 campaign 
and on the full-jawed face of New York's 
ambitious Governor Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt was a set smile of wizardly con- 
fidence. He already had 22 of those 
delegates.* 


Alfred Emanuel Smith, though he had 
said he was no active candidate, waved 
his four-year-old Brown Derby vigorously 
at his enchanted friends. Plain, blunt 
John Nance Garner stuck ostentatiously 
to his Speakership. Governor William 
Henry (‘Alfalfa Bill’) Murray with Okla- 
homa’s 22 votes in his pocket stumped the 
Mid-West with violence and _ passion. 
Maryland’s Governor Albert Cabell 
Ritchie charmed well-bred audiences while 
hoping for a convention deadlock to make 
him the lucky compromise candidate. 
Newton Diehl Baker went about his pri- 
vate business as if he had never heard 
of the Presidency. 

@ New Hampshire Democrats, first to 
hold their primary, were divided into 
two camps only—Roosevelt and Smith. 
No other aspirant bothered to enter a 
slate of delegates. On primary day only 
one out of four Democrats who had voted 
for the Brown Derby in 1928 turned out 
to express a presidential preference, and 
of these only one in three still favored the 
man they had tried to put in the White 
House four years ago. Governor Roose- 
velt’s clean sweep upped to 30 his total 
toward the magic number. 

@ Minnesota Democrats were loud and 
disorderly when they convened at St. 
Paul. Roosevelt partisans were in 4-to-1 
command over Smith supporters. Politi- 
cal opponents tussled around a micro- 
phone. The presiding officer wrecked a 
table gaveling for order. The stuffy air 
resounded with hisses and catcalls. When 
the Minnesota delegation had been in- 
structed to cast its 24 votes for Gover- 
nor Roosevelt, the disgruntled Smith 
minority bolted, held a rump session of its 
own, voted to send a Smith delegation to 
Chicago anyway. Total Roosevelt strength 
for the week: 54. 

@ Ten more nomination votes were al 
stake this week in North Dakota’s pr- 
mary where Governor Roosevelt was 
pitted against Governor Murray. Gover- 
nor Roosevelt, backed by North Dakotas 
Democratic organization, made farmers 
liberal political promises about refinancing 
their debts at lower interest rates. Gov- 
ernor Murray stumped the State in per 
son, drew large and enthusiastic crowds 
(“Why worry about a mint julep when 
we haven’t got the money to buy one. ) 
Last week Governor Murray also filed as 
a presidential candidate in Ohio and West 
Virginia. 


4/ 


*Alaska, 6: Washington, 16. 
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( The “Stop Roosevelt” movement last 
wek focused on Massachusetts (36 
ytes). Fortnight ago Mr. Smith, despite 
his earlier statement that he would not 
contest for another nomination, allowed 
his name to go in for the primary, April 
Mayor Curley, hot for 
Roosevelt, began hectoring the Brown 
Derby with telegraphic demands that, 
ince New Hampshire had repudiated him, 
he withdraw from Massachusetts. Mr. 
Smith wired back that he did not consider 
| the use of his name in the primary at odds 
| with his no-candidate statement. Mayor 
| Curley thereupon telegraphed Mr. Smith 
that he was “glad,” published the corre- 
gondence in the Press and took to the 
ir with a broad intimation that the 
Brown Derby was out of the race. Boil- 
ing mad, Mr. Smith flashed back: “You 
we trying to put me in a false light with 
ny friends in Massachusetts. . . . I wel- 
cme their support. . . . I battled hard 
for the principles they stand for and I 
m ready to do so again. . . . Your tele- 
gam seems to me a bit tricky. ” 
Retorted Boston’s Mayor: “In the words 
f the poet, ‘Oh, what a tangled web we 
yeave when first we practice to deceive!’ ” 
When a complete slate of Smith delegates, 
waded by Governor Ely and Senator 
Walsh, was put into the field, it became 
jain as a pikestaff that the Brown Derby 
vas in the campaign up to its ears, that 
isintention was to corner enough conven- 


‘ition votes to keep Governor Roosevelt 


fom conjuring 770. 

( Also on April 26 Pennsylvania holds a 
wimary. Pennsylvania has 76 votes. Last 
week Roosevelt men declared that their 
andidate would get 40 of them without 
icontest, probably 50, possibly 60. Smith 
nen insisted that the Brown Derby would 
ary most of the State and a majority of 
ihe delegation. In Massachusetts and 
lennsylvania the “Stop Roosevelt” move- 
nent will succeed or fall flat. 

)( Last week in California William Gibbs 
McAdoo, onetime Secretary of the Treas- 
wy, filed his name at the head of a 
wimary slate of delegates pledged to the 
jandidacy of Speaker Garner. 

(On March 1 the national Democracy 
jd $140,489 cash in its treasury against 
j(ebts of $786.116. Biggest item: $125,000 
jitom the “sale” of the National Conven- 
jin to Chicago. Also announced last week 
jas the fact that the “victory drive’ to 
jean up the 1928 deficit had netted $550,- 
0 in cash and pledges from 45,817 Dem- 
j icrats. 

( Last week’s odds on the Democratic 
wesidential nomination : Roosevelt, 1-to-2; 
samer, 1-to-44; Smith, 1-to-54; Ritchie, 
110-6; Baker, 1-to-6; Young, 1I-to-20. 


LABOR 

Yellow Dog’s End 

When Congress passed the Clayton Act 
11914, it thought it had emancipated 
ganized Labor. But Congress was mis- 
ken. The Federal courts virtually nulli- 
‘ed the Clayton Act in so far as it was 
wposed to protect trade-unionism from 
“e anti-trust law. Strikes were - still 

‘token by Federal injunctions charging 
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interstate conspiracies and monopolies. 
Labor leaders were still jailed without 
hearings for contempt. The “yellow-dog” 
contract spread and throve. Bitterly dis- 


that 


—— 


appointed, union labor demanded 
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NEBRASKA’S NorrIs 
Two weeks, two triumphs. 


Congress do its job over again, enact fool- 
proof legislation through which hostile 
employers could not weave their way to 
the Federal courts. 

Last week, in the wake of the Senate 
(where the vote had been 75-to-5). the 
House passed (363-to-13) a bill (7. R. 
5315) to accomplish this purpose. Not 
only were injunctions by Federal courts 
to be severely limited but also the “yellow- 
dog” contract was to be legally exiled. 

“A great achievement!” exclaimed Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor. Two decades ago 
industrialists combatting Labor’s advance 
had a large section of public opinion on 
their side. Last week, despite vigorous 
lobbying, the League for Industrial Rights 
could muster to its support only a hand- 
ful of Republican Representatives from 
Pennsylvania and Massachusetts who 
solemnly warned that Congress was 
“making a long march toward Moscow.” 

The Significance. Fundamental in the 
new measure was this clear statement of 
U. S. public policy on Labor: Whereas 
under prevailing economic conditions ... 
the individual unorganized worker is com- 
monly helpless to exercise actual liberty 
of contract and to protect his freedom of 
labor, and thereby to obtain acceptable 
terms and conditions of employment, 
wherefore it is necessary that he have full 
freedom of association, self-organization, 
and designation of representatives of his 
own choosing, to negotiate the terms and 
conditions of his employment, and that 
he shall be free from the interference, 
restraint, or coercion of employers of 
labor . . . in concerted activities for the 
purpose. of collective bargaining. 

A “yellow-dog” contract is an agree- 
ment of employment wherein the employe 
promises the employer not to join any 
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labor union. Largely because he once up- 
held the validity of such a contract, so 
hateful to union labor, the Senate rejected 
the nomination of U. S. Circuit Judge 
John Johnston Parker of North Carolina 
to the Supreme Court (Time, May 10, 
1930). Declared the House Judiciary 
Committee reporting H. R. 5315: “The 
vice of such contracts, which are becom- 
ing alarmingly widespread, is that if they 
are carried to their ultimate conclusion, 
they would abolish trade-unionism. That 
is undoubtedly the purpose of the organi- 
zations of employers opposing this bill.” 
Under the bill no such contract can be 
enforced in any U. S. court. 

In equity proceedings where no relief 
at law exists, with H. R. 5315 on the stat- 
ute books, employers wi.l have a much 
harder time getting Federal injunctions to 
restrain strikers. Inferior U. S. courts are 
to be prohibited* from issuing injunctions 
against workers for: 1) striking; 2) using 
union money to push the strike; 3) pub- 
licizing the strike by advertising, speeches 
and picketing; 4) holding mass meetings; 
5) urging other workers to join the strike. 
Upon Labor are only two limitations: 1) 
no violence; 2) no fraud. The only way 
an employer involved in a labor dispute 


can get a Federal injunction will be to 
prove to the court that he has made 
“every reasonable. effort” to settle the 


strike; to show under oath that unlawful 
acts have been committed or threatened 
against him and to convince the judge that 
failure to enjoin the strikers will do him 
“substantial and irreparable” injury. He 
must also file an adequate bond to recom- 
pense the strikers in case the injunction is 
quashed. 

No longer would judges try their own 
contempt cases growing out of a labor 
fracas. Instead defendants could demand 
a jury, even another judge. 

Because the 1928 Republican platform 
promised Labor relief from injunctions it 
was taken for granted that President 
Hoover would sign the bill after House 
and Senate had composed minor technical 
differences. 

The passage of this basically important 
legislation made two triumphs in as many 
weeks for that white-haired old Nebras- 
kan, Senator George William Norris, who 
is not in the habit of winning victories. 
Last fortnight he got through Congress his 
constitutional reform abolishing the “lame 
duck” session of Congress.t In Senator 
Norris’ patience there is an Oriental qual- 
ity which takes no heed of time to ac- 
complish its purpose. For a full decade he 
worked to enact the “lame duck” amend- 
ment. His advocacy of anti-injunction 
labor legislation is of almost as long stand- 
ing. Flushed with a sense of sudden ac- 
complishment, he took up last week 
another ancient legislative favorite of his 
—government operation of Muscle Shoals 
—and got the Agriculture Committee to 
report it favorably to the Senate. 

*Only the U. S. Supreme Court derives its 
authority directly from the Constitution, which 
empowers Congress to create and control lesser 
tribunals. 

|Last week the New York legislature was the 
second to ratify what will become the 2oth 
Amendment. 
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THE LEAGUE 


Saved by a Stimson 
(See front cover) 

The peace of Asia, if there is to be 
peace, was more nearly in the hands of 
Sir John Allsebrook Simon last week than 
in those of any other man. At Geneva the 
British Foreign Secretary suavely brought 
the League Assembly around to a certain 
way of looking at the Sino-Japanese situa- 
tion. This viewpoint approximated that of 
President Hoover and Secretary Stimson. 
Meanwhile at Shanghai, where the Japa- 
nese victory had become embarrassingly 
pyrrhic (see p. 16), worried Japanese 
generals, admirals and diplomats flocked 
around the British Minister, Sir Miles 
Wedderburn Lampson, who was, of course, 
under orders from his chief, Sir John 
Simon. 

On the sidelines at Shanghai sat U. S. 
Vice Admiral Montgomery Taylor aboard 
his flagship the battle cruiser Houston. At 
Geneva the U. S. “observer” was U. S. 
Minister to Switzerland Hugh Wilson. 
Three times during a single League Assem- 
bly sitting tall, sad-eyed Sir John Simon 
walked over to Observer Wilson and pub- 
licly whispered in his ear. This British 
courtesy and the general line of Sir John’s 
efforts so pleased Mr. Stimson that next 
day he told Washington correspondents 
that now “all nations can speak with the 
same voice.” A spokesman for Observer 
Wilson said that We was “very grateful” 
to Sir John. For what? 

Minor League States including the 
British Dominions had begun last week 
by demanding that the League take action 
of some sort or at least that the Assembly 
name the “aggressor” (Japan). But 
slowly, artfully Sir John and other states- 
men of the Great Powers got the minor 
nations in hand. As London’s famed Spec- 
tator has said, “The motto of Sir John 
Simon is apparently l’artifice, l’artifice, et 
toujours Vartifice.” Last week artful John, 
a lawyer accustomed to receive the largest 
fees charged in the Empire, made short 
work of such whippersnappers as, for ex- 
ample, the Delegate of His Majesty’s Do- 
minion of South Africa, Hon. Charles T. 
te Water. 

When it began to seem that the Assem- 
bly would not even name the aggressor, 
Mr. te Water whippersnapped, looking 
directly at Sir John: 

“We need wise, strong leadership and 
action, not mere words! Are the Great 
Powers satisfied that they have shown the 
way?” 

Thus challenged from His Majesty’s 
own camp, the Great Lawyer “looked un- 
comfortable,” according to correspondents, 
but Mr. te Water was not so foolish as 
to press his charge, sat down. 

What Sir John proceeded to do, as a 
few astute Britons frankly pointed out, 
was this: he pressed upon the League the 
Asiatic policy which Mr. Stimson enunci- 
ated in his letter to Senator Borah (Troe, 
March 7). Thus Sir John tucked some 
exceedingly strange bedfellows into the 
League bed, but at the same time he kept 





Mother Britain’s apron clear, no matter 
what may happen. Blame for the policy 
which the League proceeded to adopt was 
promptly heaped by Tokyo upon Washing- 
ton. “Mr. Stimson,” said the Japanese 
Foreign Office spokesman acidly, “is lead- 
ing the League by the nose.” 

Where? 

“Japanese Victory.” Artfully steered, 
the League Assembly which had met in 
extraordinary session upon the Shanghai 
crisis (Time, March 14), created last week 
one more League round table, an exceed- 
ingly imposing “Pacification Committee” 
of 19 states to sit in Geneva from now on 
until Japan and China are pacified. Sir 
John Simon, while nations were being 
elected to this commission, withheld Great 
Britain’s vote from South Africa, thus rap- 
ping across the knuckles of Mr. te Water 
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“But Messieurs! .. .” 


who had made him “uncomfortable.” 
Elected were Belgium (because her Paul 
Hymans was Assembly President ), Colom- 
bia, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland; and the member 
states of the League Council (excepting 
China and Japan), namely France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Guatemala, the Irish 
Free State, Italy, Jugoslavia, Norway, 
Panama, Peru, Poland and Spain. 

What chiefly pleased Washington was 
not the setting up of this Commission but 
adoption by the Assembly of a resolution 
stressing those moral, legal and spiritual 
values which Mr. Stimson stressed in his 
letter to Senator Borah. By a last- 
minute intercession of Sir John Simon 
there was grafted upon this Assembly 
resolution an endorsement of the Kellogg- 
Briand Pact renouncing war as an instru- 
ment of national policy—a much appre- 
ciated compliment to Statesman Stimson. 


In Washington the State Department 
laid special emphasis on the following 
Stimsonesque part of the Geneva resolu- 
tion: The Assembly .. . declares it in- 
cumbent upon members of the League of 
Nations not to recognize any situation, 
treaty or agreement which may be brought 
about by means contrary to the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. 


Did that mean that Japan will have to 
get out of Manchuria and Shanghai? In 
Geneva, Japanese Delegate Sato said. 
“The entire resolution is sufficiently 2b- 
stract.” It passed the Assembly, which 
traditionally in such cases acts by unani- 
mous vote, with Mr. Sato abstaining and 
with the Chinese Delegate, Dr. Yen, also 
abstaining. Perhaps one or the other of 
these Orientals thought that his abstention 
invalidated the resolution. Later Japan or 
China can make such a claim, if it is 
desirable. 

Geneva buzzed with idle talk of a “Japa- 
nese diplomatic victory”-— which was cer- 
tainly an injustice to Sir John. He had 
kept the League from testing its strength, 
from breaking down. 

“T am a League man,” Sir John often 
says. “Yes, a League man.” 

“General Conspiracy.” The Empire's 
highest-paid lawyer is supposed to have 
no sense of humor.* There is also the 
story of what is supposed to be the only 
time John was ever outwitted in conver- 
sation. An English explorer of note was 
saying “. . . and so I came upon a trunk- 
less body” when keen-witted Lawyer 
Simon cut in, “You don’t mean a trunkless 
body, you mean a headless body.” 

“No, I don’t,” chuckled the explorer, 
“this trunkless body happened to be an 
elephant’s!” 

In British politics the two _ bitterest 
enemies today are Artful John and wily 
Mr. Lloyd George who venomously calls 
him ‘The Little Gladstone.” Both men 
are intense Non-Conformists. Early in 
1914, Sir John Simon, M.P. carried 
Protestantism to the length of pooh-poob- 
ing the war scare and telling the English 
people that their natural allies are the 
Protestant Germans. After war was de- 
clared Lawyer Simon was the only Cabi- 
net Minister actually to resign as a protest 
against conscription. He volunteered, 
joined the Royal Air Force as a legal ad- 
viser upon such questions as the propriety 
of bombing German cities, continued to 
practise law in His Majesty’s uniform in 
London. This irregular procedure forced 
him finally out of the R. A. F., but he 
received a decoration awarded for war 
service by non-combatants. 

Citizen Simon’s chief service to the Em- 
pire since the War was rendered during 
Britain’s General Strike (Time, May 10; 
24, 1926), though the public did not know 
this at the time. Sir John, whose prestige 
as a legal authority was enormous, sud: 
denly made a speech in which he pointed 
out to the British Trades Union Council 
their “general strike” was in his opinion a 
“general conspiracy” and that all strikers 
could be punished and fined to the utter- 
most farthing of their wealth. Simple, law 


*His defenders (English) tell with a chuckl 
the anecdote of how Sir John once said: “I am 
sorry to leave America without having seen Babe 
Ruth bat.” Similarly admirers of the late, great 
Dr. Samuel Johnson claim that he had a sense ol 
humor because he wrote the verse: 

As with my hat upon my head 
1 walk’d along the Strand, 

I there did mect another man 
With his hat in his hand. 
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hiding men, the members of the British 
Tades Union Council were shocked and 
wrifed (as some of them revealed long 
fterward) into calling off whatever it 
yas they had called on. 

More recently Sir John’s legal talents 
aused him, as chairman of the Indian 
statutory Commission, to produce a 753- 
wage report on India which made no men- 
ion of modern Gandhism (not legal). It 
was widely said that “the Simon Report 
jms obsolete when published” (TIME, 
june 30, 1930 et ante), but Mr. Gandhi 
‘ind over 18,000 Gandhites are now in jail, 
nd the last laugh may very easily be Sir 
John’s. 

Possunt Quia. “His laugh is remark- 
ble,” one of Sir John’s associates has 
aid, “Knowing that he has no sense of 
mor, one knows that when he laughs he 
scondescending.’”* 

In jail just now sits Lord Kylsant, 
mer chairman of the Royal Mail Steam 
hcket Co. whom Sir John Simon defended 
gainst the Crown’s charge of misleading 
gockholders (Time, Nov. 16). But the 
ct that he lost this big case has not im- 
ied the legal reputation of Sir John 
‘mon or moderated his charges. For 
she not Foreign Secretary? Does he not 
wld the star Cabinet post? 

Just before he left for Geneva, Sir John 
as asked by Laborite members of the 
louse of Commons whether the Japanese 
jvernment has.today a secret under- 
anding with the British Government 
wering Manchuria and Shanghai. With 
pale smile, the Great Lawyer said he 
ud not “heard” of any such understand- 
i. In Geneva, at the opening of the Dis- 
mament Conference, Sir John said: “We 
epresent the mass of people in all lands, 
t¢ people who fight the wars and are hop- 
uf, even against hope, for a wise issue 
wm our deliberations. Possunt quia posse 
identur.’’+ 
This Conference accepted the sugges- 
mof U. S. Chief Delegate Hugh Gibson 
ut it virtually suspend activities last 
jwek “so that the League Assembly can 
me to grips with the really vital and 
ment questions which are before it.” 
‘hen the Assembly did not come to grips 
ith anything, the Conference prepared 
iadjourn over Easter. U. S. Delegate 
man H. Davis left Geneva to have a 
ik with President Hoover in the White 
douse. Congress has appropriated $300,- 
% to keep the U. S. Delegation at 
teva for at least eight months. “But 
lisieurs!” excitedly cried that great 
‘tench lawyer and Delegate Maitre Joseph 
w-Boncour, “our Conference is going 
ilast for at least two years. Why 
i? The Washington Arms Conference 
‘only five Great Powers lasted four 
‘ths, and here we have 57 nations 
‘presented !” 


— 









"No condescension was Lawyer Simon’s be- 
‘ior when a wealthy peer called one afternoon 
isk and pay for his advice. Launching into an 
fromptu philosophical discourse, Sir John ab- 
“tmindedly poured out two cups of tea, drank 
thof them himself, and bowed his flabbergasted 
“stout, oblivious of the fact that his audience 
84 prospective client. 






Success comes to those resolved to succeed. 
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IRISH FREE STATE 


Two in One? 


Belfast bowed stiffly last week to Dub- 
lin. The Rt. Hon. Viscount Craigavon, 
Premier of Northern Ireland, revoked the 
decree which has barred from Northern 
Ireland that notorious person Eamon de 
Valera. 

This bow to Dublin was necessary be- 
cause in Dublin popular Mr. de Valera 
had just been elected and had taken office 
as “President” (7. e. Premier) of the 
“Trish Free State” (i. e. Southern Ire- 
land). Fearfully Belfast Protestants 
heard that Dublin Catholics were roister- 
ing in wild Irish fashion every night, 
shouting that the two Irelands must be- 
come one Republic. 

In Dublin events quick-stepped both 
day and night. To become President, Mr. 
de Valera had had to oust President Cos- 
grave (TIME, Feb. 29). But Enemies de 
Valera and Cosgrave are both devout 
Catholics. United by Rome, they knelt 
together at a solemn votive mass in St. 
Mary’s, Dublin’s pro-cathedral, before 
starting their battle in Dublin’s parlia- 
ment. Sarcastically Battler Cosgrave 
said, “We will give President de Valera 
every opportunity to develop his policies. 
We don’t want to hear his explanations 
of policy—we want to what he is 
going to do!” 

In order to become President, tall, 
stoop-shouldered, teacherish Mr. de 
Valera had to take, in writing, this oath: 

“I, Eamon de Valera do solemnly swear 
true faith and allegiance to the Constitu- 
tion of the Irish Free State as by law 
established, and that I will be faithful to 
H. M. King George V, his heirs and suc- 
cessors by law in virtue of the common 
citizenship of Ireland with Great Britain 
and her adherence to and membership of 
the group of nations forming the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.” 

As he has when inscribing this oath 
(required of all Irish Free State Deputies), 


see 
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PREMIER CRAIGAVON & FAMILY 
He had to bow to 








Mr. de Valera said severely to the oath- 
clerk, “I am not taking any oath or giving 
any promise of faithfulness to the King of 


England. . . . Iam putting my name here 
as a mere formality.’* 

In Rochester, N. Y. a quiet old lady 
who dresses mostly in black was told 
that her son had become President. “I! 
am very happy to hear the news,’ said 
Mrs. Catherine Wheelwright. She bore 
Eamon de Valera where Manhattan's 
Chrysler Building stands today. The 
President’s father (a Spaniard) is dead 
and so is his stepfather, Mr. Wheelwright. 
Several times Eamon de Valera has visited 
his old mother in Rochester. 

In Dublin the first act of the de Valera 
Government was not to bring in a bill 
abolishing the oath to King George, as 
President de Valera has promised to do. 
To draft this bill would take a few days. 
But hot out to Arbour Hill Prison rushed 
the Free State’s new Minister of Justice, 
James Geoghegan. At the prison he dis- 
covered “conditions” which he blamed 
upon ex-President Cosgrave. 

There was not enough heat. The Min- 
ister of Justice ordered more. And in bed 
the Minister of Justice found George Gil- 
more, a shocking state of affairs! 

Prisoner Gilmore had remained in bed, 
the Minister of Justice was shocked to 
learn, ever since he was sent to jail three 
months ago. So much staying in bed had 
made him pale. But Patriot Gilmore 
absolutely refused to get out of bed and 
put on his prison uniform. There it lay 
across his chair. 

Sternly the Prison Governor was re- 
buked for taking away George Gilmore’s 
own clothes. Mr. Gilmore was a “political 
prisoner,” ruled the new Minister of 


In his last hours as_ Kaiser, indecisive 
Wilhelm If asked General Groener whether he 
and other German officers would keep the oath 
they had sworn to their Emperor. Replied Gen- 
eral Groener who today is Germany’s Minister of 
Interior and Deiense, “What is an oath, Your 
Majesty? It is only an idea.’ 


International 


PRESIDENT DE VALERA & MOTHER 


. his notorious neighbor. 
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Justice, and hereafter all political prison- 
ers will wear their own clothes in the jails 
of the Irish Free State. By the time this 
piece of work was done it was late at 
night. Early next morning an expectant 
Irish throng massed outside Arbour Hill 
Prison. 

By decree of the de Valera Govern- 
ment 20 prisoners were set free before 
noon. Loudly cheered by the mob, they 
rode away in motor cars bearing banners, 
WELCOME HOME, PRISONERS! As 
soon as ex-Prisoner Frank Ryan got home 
he re-started his Dublin paper The Ke- 
public, demanded that the two Irelands 
be proclaimed one. Up hundreds of Dub- 
lin flagstaffs went the banner of the illegal 
and unconstitutional Irish Republican 
Army. 

The Army has enormous stocks of 
arms. George (“Stay-Abed’”’) Gilmore was 
sent to jail after his arrest in connection 
with the Cosgrave Government's dis- 
covery of one of the Army’s secret muni- 
tions dumps. Last week Stay-Abed Gil- 
more and other members of the secret 
General Staff of the Irish Republican 
Army met near Dublin. Anxiously Belfast 
and London waited. 


FRANCE 


Fruit Jam 

Baldwins, Pippins, Winesaps, Deli- 
ciouses—20,000 barrels of them from 
U. S. orchards were piled high in the hold 
of S. S. Ile de France last week when she 
nosed past Havre breakwater. These 
apples, valued at $100,000, stayed on the 
Ile de France. France had just slapped 
an embargo on all “fresh fruits, live plants 
or parts of live plants from the United 
States, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
China and Japan.” The embargo was 
officially based on the discovery of San 
José scale, an infectious fruit scab, on 
-recent shipments of apples and pears from 
the U. S. Plant-exporting China and 
Japan were too busy with their own 
troubles to protest. The fruitful Domin- 
ions took it quietly. But roars of protest 
rose from U. S. Chambers of Commerce. 
In the last two years U. S. apple-growers 
have sent over $3,000,000 worth of apples 
to France. 

In Paris, U. S. commercial attachés 
scurried around the ministries, attempt- 
ing to win over competing Norman apple 
growers, hoping to find a loophole by 
which U. S. Pippins and Baldwins could 
slip through the embargo if each shipment 
was accompanied by a special bill of health 
from U. S. sanitary inspectors. Also in 
Paris last week was none other than the 
President of the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, grey-haired Silas Hardy Strawn of 
Chicago, who has been at various times 
president of the U. S. Bar and Golf Asso- 
ciations. Lawyer Strawn was U. S. dele- 
gate to the Chinese tariff conference in 
Peiping, which accomplished nothing. 
Again last week in this latest French move 
against high U. S. tariffs, Lawyer Strawn 
could think of nothing better than oratory. 
Said he: 

“It is an irritating step in economic 
warfare which will tend to destroy friendly 





international relations. . . . It is an un- 
warranted invasion by the Government 
into the field of private business. . . . It 
is a return to the obsolete system of 
barter and involves discrimination and 
retaliation. .. . It is arbitrary and un- 
fair. It nullifies our existing trade treaties. 
So protesting vigorously against it, I 














Wide World 
CHAMBER PRESIDENT STRAWN 
. Spoke up for Pippins and Winesaps. 


speak for 800,000 businessmen of the 
United States. 

“Hysteria was responsible for France 
withdrawing $700,000,000 in gold from the 
United States recently. She had a perfect 
right to take her gold, of course, but it 
did not help any just at this time and it 
certainly did not make us more interna- 
tionally minded.” 


GERMANY 
“Vive Hindenburg!” 


Germans, shouting “Hoch Hindenburg!” 
as der Feldmarschall’s armies battled and 
blasted toward Paris, never dreamed that 
their beloved Hindenburg would be 
cheered in Paris by Frenchmen in 1932. 
Yet this astounding thing came to pass 
last week. 

Paris had been extremely nervous lest 
Adolf Hitler win the German election and 
repudiate the Treaty of Versailles. Massed 
in the Place de Opera, a tense French 
throng awaited bulletins. Suddenly, when 
the flash came that Herr Hitler had def- 
initely not been elected, a joyous French 
cheer went up “Vive Hindenburg! Vive la 
France !” 

Nobody won the German election. No- 
body has ever been elected President of 
Germany by popular vote on the first 
ballot. To be so elected a candidate must 
win 50% of all votes cast plus one vote 
more. In 1925 Paul von Hindenburg was 
not even a candidate on the first ballot; 
on the second (when the candidate who 
has a plurality wins), Old Paul was elected 
by 14,648,877 votes. 


The returns last week: 
Candidate Ballots 
Von Hindenburg (Coalitionist) . 18,661,736 
RUMGE MP GRCASU) oo ons, oie eevee 11,328,571 


Thaelmann (Communist)..... 4,971,079 
Dusterberg (Monarchist)..... 2,517,876 
Winter (Revolutionist)....... 181,114 

1 RSE eee Borsa 37,660,377 


Candidate Gustave Winter, darkest of 
dark horses, could fairly be said to have 
prevented President von Hindenburg’s re- 
election. His platform was that some pay- 
ment or restitution should be made to 
holders of “worthless” German paper mark 
banknotes of 1,000-mark denominations or 
larger. 

The people who still have such bank- 
notes, the 181,115 disgruntled Germans 
who voted for Candidate Winter (even 
though he was in jail on a minor sentence 
last week), would almost certainly have 
voted for Old Paul if they had not voted 
for Prisoner Winter. Their votes, a mere 
handful in so large an election, would nev- 
ertheless have sufficed to re-elect the Presi- 
dent. Since nobody was elected, Germans 
will vote again Sunday, April to. 

Significance. Day before the election 
Adolf Hitler said, “I will get more than 
12,000,000 votes,” thus tacitly admitting 
that he did not expect to be elected Presi- 
dent on the first ballot.* 

The record of Fascist progress in Ger- 
many is that Herr Hitler’s party polled 
6,500,000 votes in the Reichstag election 
of 1930 and last week polled over eleven 
million votes. 

The Communist Party, which won 
4,590,000 votes in 1930 and was expected 
to make large gains last week, fooled 
everyone, made virtually no gain. Only 
4,900,000 Germans voted for Comrade 
Ernst Thaelmann, “The Red Napoleon.” 
In Hamburg, his native city, Comrade 
Thaelmann trailed both Hitler and Hinden- 
burg; but in Berlin the big, blond, leather- 
lunged Red ran ahead of Hitler though 
behind Hindenburg. 

Day after the No. 1 election, Adolf 
Hitler announced himself a candidate in 
the No. 2 election and so did President 
von Hindenburg. Most observers assumed 
that the President will of course be re- 
elected on April 10—by a huge plurality. 
But granting this, there remains the ques- 
tion whether Paul von Hindenburg can 
possibly live out a second term, at the end 
of which he would be g1. Well might 
Frenclmen cry last week “Vive Hinden- 
burg! for the President’s life is precious 
to order and peace. 


FINLAND 


Minna Craucher 

On the Finnish mainland last week the 
Lapuan or Finnish Fascist revolt that 
petered out so dismally fortnight ago 
(Time, March 14) was punctured last 
week by the murder of Minna Craucher 
Minna Craucher, brilliant, amiable and 
40, was a well-known character in Fir- 

*Everyone knew that to win the winner would 
have to win nearly 19,000,000 votes. 
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nd. She started her career as a secret 
went for the early Soviet Cheka. After 
the War her house in Helsingfors was a 
alion for Finnish writers and artists. 
Dozens of novelists dramatized her adven- 
jwres. Minna Craucher kept up her spy- 
ig, was jailed three times for fraud. She 
inew a great deal about the Lapuan move- 
nent and at the beginning of the revolt, 
when it was discovered that the Finnish 
government had a complete list of con- 
iibutors to the Lapuan war chest, Finns 
joked curiously at Minna Craucher. Last 
‘week they found her hunched over a desk 
jyith a soft-nosed bullet in her brain. 
Police inspectors turned thoughtful eyes 
ow General K. Martt Wallenius, Lapuan 
| leader. 


ald) 





Horses on Ice 

Samoans catch flying fish with flaming 
wrches. Eskimos shoot salmon with bows 
nd arrows. Chinese catch whiting with 
ame cormorants. The Hairy Ainus of 
japan catch salmon with grizzly bears. 
fins catch turbot with horses. Unlike 
wrmorants and bears, Finnish horses do 
wt actually catch the fish, nor are they 
wed for bait. In winter Finnish fisher- 
nn use plodding draft horses to haul 
way their heavy loads of fish from the 
oles chopped in the roof of the Baltic 
Sea, 

Last week a cavalcade of 700 fishermen 
nd 100 horses clattered out of Helsing- 
fors to drag the ice of the Gulf of Fin- 
ind. For two days the expedition 
prospered, moved farther and farther out 
iom the shore. Suddenly a shrieking, 
deel-grey’ blizzard swept down on them. 
\ith prodigious snapping and grinding a 
seat ice floe broke away from the shore. 
\l the fishermen and their steeds were 
wept out to sea on an island of ice. 
They had few provisions, no protection 
ainst the blizzard. The little colony 
ubdivided dangerously. Small parties 
loated away in different directions, most 
{them toward Finland’s greatest enemy, 
Soviet Russia. After 24 hours the blizzard 
tup sufficiently for Finnish army planes 
0 take off. They dropped sausages, 
iankets, hay, most of which fell into the 
«a. Slower but surer, Finnish and Soviet 
iebreakers smashed their way to the 
rescue. The refugees, horses and men 
like, gnawed frozen fish. At the end of 
he third day, all but one or two of the 
ist-bitten fishermen had been: saved, 
warly half of the horses. 


-ALBANIA 


Supreme Removal 

By the will of His Smart Little Majesty 
King Zog, all ten of Albania’s Supreme 
‘ourt Justices were last week “removed 
‘ot unprofessional conduct.” 

What the Supreme Court had done to 
‘x Albania’s royal Dictator and whether 
not a new Supreme Court will be ap- 
winted, Albania’s censors refused to let 
te world know. As everyone knows, little 
sng Zog is a protégé of big Dictator 
jtnito Mussolini who pampers His 
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SWEDEN 
“Slee ping”’ 

While the Paris Stock Exchange was 
closed in honor of Aristide Briand, while 
500,000 Parisians reverently stood in the 
Champs Elysée intent upon the Peach 
Man’s funeral, a large pistol went off in a 

















Paul Hinkhouse 


JAPAN’s NEW Henry VIII 
“7 must confess myself poor in talent.” 
(See col. 3) 


luxurious apartment nearby. No one heard 
it except Ivar Kreuger, the “Swedish 
Match King,” the self-made colossus of 
Scandinavian finance. Matchman Kreuger 
was putting a bullet into his heart for busi- 
ness reasons (see p. 45) and for human 
reasons. His nerves were drawn so taut 
(he had suffered a nervous breakdown 
recently in New York) that to release the 
strain was welcome, sweet. His physician 
had warned him the day before that his 
heart would not stand much more. 

“M. Kreuger is sleeping,” said the con- 
cierge of the apartment about 1:30 p.m. 
when Vice President Krister Littorin of 
Swedish Match, who had expected to lunch 
with his chief at the Hotel du Rhin, anx- 
iously arrived. As Herr Littorin pushed 
into the bedroom President Kreuger, 
dressed in a business suit, seemed peace- 
fully asleep upon his bed. 

Manhattan’s Stock Exchange was still 
open. The French police were instructed 
by a Cabinet Minister to keep mum. Even 
when selling of Kreuger & Toll in Wall 
Street became so fast & furious that 25.5% 
of all shares traded were of this issue, no 
U. S. news agency thought to cable Paris 
for news of the Match King. His friends 
announced his death after all world mar- 
kets closed. Swedish Match once loaned 
$75,000,000 to the French Government. 
Matchman Kreuger was a Grand Officer 
of the French Legion of Honor. 

Swooping from Stockholm to Paris came 
a whole plane-load of Kreuger relations. 
The Match King, who was only 52, is sur- 


vived by his father, mother, sisters, broth- 





ers. His secretive methods make the estate 
a question mark. “I don’t know how much 


money I have,” this long-nosed Swede 
often said, “and I don’t care! What dif- 
ference does money make?” Since he was 
said to control the billion-dollar Kreuger 
& Toll pyramid with slightly over $250,000 
key securities, Titan Kreuger’s contempt 
for personal pelf was natural. His pocket- 
book was always quite lean, but other men 
seemed always eager to pay the taxi driver. 

In Stockholm the Royal Government 
did not of course know that Ivar Kreuger 
was going to commit suicide, but they had 
taken precautionary steps. If anything 
should happen (and there were numerous 
“anythings” in addition to suicide) the 
Royal Government was ready to rush 
through a bill to stabilize Swedish business 
by granting a moratorium to Kreuger & 
Toll. When the news came, the Swedish 
Parliament put through this bill at a secret 
session, ordered Swedish stock exchanges 
to remain closed. For years conservative 
Swedish financiers have frowned on Ivar 


Kreuger’s operations as “too big for 
Sweden.” 
On the morning of his suicide Ivar 


Kreuger bought the pistol at a small shop 
near his apartment. “Mon Dieu, how was 
I to know?” said the shopkeeper. “He 
seemed perfectly calm, parfaitement!” 
Only the Kreuger concierge noticed any- 
thing unusual, noticed that when the 
Match King came home with a package 
in his hand he did not smile or reply as he 
always had to the doorman’s greeting. 
Going upstairs, Titan Kreuger wrote three 
letters in longhand to relatives, loosened 
his clothes, pulled the trigger. 

In London the Times made his suicide 
the text for a broad hint that the U. S. 
ought to join Europe in canceling War 
debts and reparations. “Here is new evi- 
dence,” declared the Times, “of the war 
which international indecision is waging 
against the interests of manufacture and 
commerce. It is another warning to 
governments that time does not wait.” 


MANCHURIA 


Kowtowing to Henry 


Henry wore a cutaway cut by a 
Japanese tailor and very white gloves. 
Elizabeth wore a close fitting gown of 
Chinese silk with a slit skirt. The dav 
was fine. Cheerfully Henry and Elizabeth 
alighted last week from a Pullman car 
at Changchun (extreme northern terminus 
of the U. S.-equipped Japanese South 
Manchuria Railway). Through his owl- 
ish smoked glasses, Henry managed to 
read a sign which stretched clear across 
the Changchun station: Welcome to our 
Emperor, Henry Pu Yi VIII. 

While a Japanese Shinto priest loudly 
thumped a drum, Chinese and Japanese 
soldiers guarding the station knelt to 
Henry VIII. Famed Chinese General Ma 
rushed forward, made three deep bows 
to Henry, one deep bow to Elizabeth. 
Next a Mongol, Prince Chi, made his 
elaborate obeisance. General Mori, the 
Japanese in charge of installing Puppet 
Henry VIII at Changchun, bowed very 
slightly, once to Henry, once to Elizabeth. 





Followed by a retinue of 60 Chinese and 
Japanese, the young couple drove through 
Changchun’s clean, new Japanese town 
into its messy old Chinese walled city, 
alighted at what had been the Chinese City 
Hall. 

With General Ma acting as Grand 
Chamberlain (to arrive in time General 
Ma had taken that morning the second 
airplane ride of his life), Henry VIII 
entered the hall and sat down upon a 
richly draped chair. To him a throne 
was nothing new. As a child he sat on 
China’s famed “Dragon Throne” at Pek- 
ing as the Emperor Hsuan Tung, deposed 
when six. 

Around the new throne of what Japan 
is determined to make a new state stood, 
last week, some very old Chinamen, ex- 
ceptional in that they have preserved 
their long queues. It was like old times. 
Ceremoniously General Ma _ advanced, 
prostrated himself before Henry VIII, 
and kowtowed (touched his forehead to 
the floor). Henry was then given two 
large seals of solid gold. From his throne 
he shrilled: 


“The people of Manchuria have long 
suffered under tyrannical government. 
I must confess myself poor in talent and 
unable to devise means to relieve the peo- 
ple from their pain and suffering. 

“However, with a due sense of my un- 
worthiness . . . I am determined to use 
my utmost efforts, with the kindly aid and 
wise advice of you all.” (The room was 
half full of Japanese, including General 
Honjo, the conqueror of Manchuria.) 

“The Heaven and the Sun above,” con- 
cluded Henry VIII, “know all.” 

Forward stepped His Excellency Count 
Uchida, president of the Japanese South 
Manchuria Railway, and _ handsomely 
congratulated Henry. To be on the safe 
side, the Chinese Eastern Railway which 
has its southern terminus at Changchun, 
gave Henry a limousine. Soon he was 
riding out to “the Village of Apricot Blos- 
soms,” a suburb of Changchun where he 
hopes to live in the summertime. Frozen 
solid by the roadside lay several Chinese 
paupers, dead and half eaten by dogs. 

Henry and Elizabeth were shocked, 
their Japanese entourage announced. 
Promptly Henry issued “Decree No. 13,” 
ordered 200,000 yen ($68,000) given to 
the poor of Manchuria. Japanese bankers 
last week were already negotiating a loan 
of $6,000,000 to the new state. Japanese 
speculators were snapping up likely lots 
at Changchun. For his South Manchuria 
Railway able Count Uchida got a fat con- 
tract to build the Government Offices 
which must obviously be built at Chang- 
chun. 

Such offices already exist at Mukden, 
the traditional capital of Manchuria, 
which also contains an Imperial Palace 
of the Manchu Dynasty. But by setting 
up Henry VIII in Changchun (he begged 
to be set up in Mukden, the capital of 
his ancestors) Japan was able to plunge 
the new state at once and heavily into 
debt. To collect the principal and interest 
on this debt, Japan may have to retain 


de facto control of Manchuria for some 
time. 
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CHINESE SIEGE GUN 
Japan sold them on the instalment plan. 


Last week the Japanese Government 
was in no hurry to recognize de jure the 
Government of Henry VIII. But in 
Tokyo blunt Japanese War Minister 
Araki barked, “It is only a question of 
time.” 

Statesman Stimson, although unalter- 
ably opposed to recognizing the new state, 
nevertheless told all U. S. Consuls in 
Manchuria to stay where they were last 
week. In Russia, he recalled, the U. S 
consuls stayed where they were for a 
whole year after Bolsheviks set up the 
Soviet Union. With a flourish the Chinese 
Government announced that not only did 
it not recognize Henry VIII but that “He 
has been kidnapped by the Japanese.” 

In Manchuria a few bold Chinese cele- 
brated the ascension of Henry VIII by 
starting seven fires in the Japanese quarter 
of Mukden, attacking General Honjo’s 
special train which repulsed them with 
many a bullet, and by starting minor re- 
volts in the remoter parts of Manchuria. 
Bullets sent up by Japanese and Chinese 
fighting on the Manchurian side of the 
Amur River alighted last week in Blag- 
ovyeshchensk on the Soviet side of the 


JAPAN-CHINA 
Lull 


Over what was left of the valiant Woo- 
sung forts hundreds of sweating Japanese 
soldiers crawled last week, dismantling 
the heavy siege guns to ship them proudly 
back to Japan, first tangible trophies of 
her bloody Shanghai invasion.* Japanese 
headquarters gave a novel explanation of 
the shipment: the guns were originally 


made in Japanese arsenals. They were 
being paid for on the instalment plan. 


China was remiss in her instalments 
therefore Japan, like any piano company, 
was repossessing her goods. 

Japanese authorities last week made 
amends for assaults on two U. S. citizens. 


*Last week the Japanese War Office finally 
gave way to domestic pressure, published its 
first official casualty list. Between Sept. 18 and 
Feb. 29 565 soldiers were killed, 2,204 wounded, 
in Manchuria and at Shanghai. Still secret are 
the navy casualty lists. 


The car of U. S. Trade Commissioner 
H. D. Robison was smashed by an army 
truck (Time, March 14). Commissioner 
Robison was punched in the face. Japan 
paid the garage bill and cut the truck 
driver’s salary. Miss Rose Marlowe was 
severely beaten by a civilian reservist 
when she attempted to enter the ruins 
of Chapei. The reservist was sentenced 
to 15 days in jail. 

China and Japan were still deadlocked 
over peace terms. Firing on the Shanghai 
front had almost ceased. The League of 
Nations Commission arrived, was taken 
for a drive through the ruins of Chapei. 
Soldiers of the 31st U. S. Infantry on 
duty in Shanghai asked the Red Cross 
for more and livelier reading matter. 

While last week’s situation amounted to 
a definite lull, it was not without disquiet: 
ing developments. An official Japanese 
statement insisted that more than 30,000 
Chinese troops were massing around Soo- 
chow; that large numbers 6f Chinese snip- 
ers had been smuggled into Shanghai; that 
a Chinese incendiary plot to destroy the 
Japanese college at Nantao had been nar- 
rowly frustrated. Four new divisions of 
Chinese soldiers were reported to be pro- 
ceeding from Chekiang to Shanghai. Ac- 
cording to Japanese authorities, Chinese 
were transporting cement and barbed wire 
to Sungkiang for the construction of de- 
fense works. 


ARGENTINA 


Insidious Sofas 


In Buenos Aires the “sofa question” 
which disturbed official Washington some 
years ago reared its head last week. 

In Washington sofas were removed from 
the private offices of young and virile 
U. S. Representatives, but permitted to 
remain in the private offices of U. S. 
Senators, men of greater age and discre- 
tion. Last week in Buenos Aires the sofa 
question was put squarely up to Mayor 
Romulo Naon. Promptly he removed 
from his City Hall not only all sofas but 
all easy chairs. “They constituted too 
great a temptation, as I now realize,” said 
Mayor Naon, “to indolent employes.” 
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IRES make a big difference in hauling 
efficiency and profits. 

Goodyear All-Weather Balloon Truck Tires 
cut down tire mile costs and truck repair bills 
and increase the number of ton miles hauled. 

Goodyear All-Weather’s are on the road when 
others are by the roadside for failures and 
repairs. 

The big, thick, sharp-edged blocks of the 
Goodyear All-Weather Tread are both power- 


| 
not by the Foadside 


fully tractive and slow-wearing in every service. On Your New Trucks 
Specify 
The staunch Goodyear Supertwist body stands GOODYEARS 


swift and heavy truck travel. Extra valuable, too, are the advan- 
tages of K-Rims—noted for their 
ease of operation, with open valve 
stem slot and split base; for their 


See your Goodyear Truck Tire Service Sta- 


| 
up, trouble-free, under thousands of miles of 
| tion Dealer for the low-cost records of Good- 


year Balloon Truck Tires in your kind of safety in service, and for their inter- 
| hauling. changeable mounting 


| TUNE IN: Goodyear invites you to hear John Philip Sousa and his Band... 

] Arthur Pryor and his Band... Revellers Quartet and Goodyear Concert-Dance 

Orchestra... every Wednesday and Saturday night, over N. B. C. Red Network, 
WEAF and Associated Stations 







THE GREATEST IN RUBBER 
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Copyright 1982, by The Goodyear Tire & Kubber Co 


BALLOON TRUCK TIRES 
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' | Winners both—these lightweight felt hats by Dobbs. Luxurious, easy to wear... 
1S yy soft and mellow ... conforming to the head... becoming ... smart... long- 


lasting. LEISURE LIGHT, on the right, the perennial favorite of well-dressed 
men everywhere, fashioned by the exclusive Felted Welt Edge Process. $10... . 
WONDER LIGHT . . . a new and worthy companion . . . combining unusual 
comfort with utmost in style. . . snap brim. $7.50. Both slightly wider in brim, 
in keeping with style tendencies in finer 
hats. In green, the new and correct color, 


they are particularly smart when worn 





with tan camel's hair coats. 
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| In New York at 324 Fifth Avenue IH. A | S 


REPRESENTATIVES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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New Plays in Manhattan 

Hot-cha! Producer Florenz Ziegfeld 
is a reactionary at heart. In the face of 
a musicomedy renaissance, he has pro- 
duced another melodious fable following a 
formula that has served for 25 years or 
more. The formula requires a lavish set- 
ting (anywhere outside the U. S.), one 
juvenile lead, one misunderstood ingénue, 
one comedian with straight man, a tempt- 
ress, a torch singer (added since the War), 
a villain, and the more chorus girls the 
better. 

In the case of Hot-cha! the setting is 
contemporary Mexico. The juvenile is 
Charles (“Buddy”) Rogers of Olathe, 


White 


Lupe VELEZ 
To Arthur Brisbane, a red hot coal. 


Kan., who plays indifferently on several 
musical instruments and was until lately 
his country’s cinematic Boy Friend. The 
ingénue is a tall blond named June Knight. 
Bert Lahr, whose large following is con- 
vulsed by his funny faces and mispro- 
nunciations, is the comedian and Lynne 
Overman (Dancing Partners) is more or 
less his foil. The siren is a dark mite with 
a great big smile, Cinemactress Lupe Velez. 
Her shapely shoulders are burdened with 
that part of the show which Mr. Lahr does 
not carry. Last week she inspired Hearst 
Colyumist Arthur Brisbane, whose em- 
ployer owns the Ziegfeld Theatre, to strike 
off a memorable simile. Wrote Mr. Bris- 
bane: “Thirty ‘glorified’ girls that stand 
behind her and also wriggle are compared 
to Lupe Velez like 30 plates of ice cream 
standing behind a red hot coal.” 
Continually harassed by Prohibition 
agents in their Manhattan Night Club, the 
company decides to carry on henceforth 
on the safe side of the Rio Grande. There 
Mr. Overman offers to make Mr. Lahr a 
bull fighter. working him up to a great 
pitch of excitement by pointing out that 
all the women will want to make love to 
him. As to the dangers, Mr. Lahr has to 
admit that in his anxiety he had been 
“making a mountain out of a Dunhill.” 
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His courage rises even higher when Mr. 
Overman drags out a small, moony-eyed 
calf which he says will be Bullfighter 
Lahr’s first victim. It is while the apish 
comedian is stamping around making 
chests and defiantly crying: “I’m a macha- 
dor, I’m a machador!” that his real oppo- 
nent, a large fat steer, cautiously muzzles 
up to him. 

The music, by Lew Brown and Ray 
Henderson, is not particularly tuneful, but 
Mr. Lahr may be correct when he sings: 
“T Make up for That in Other Ways.” 


Night Over Taos. Playwright Max- 
well Anderson merits the respectful atten- 
tion with which his works are received, 
largely because of his polished, academic 
technique. Night Over Taos (pronounced 
Tah-oce) is no less polished than his 
Elizabeth the Queen, but unlike his 
Theatre Guild success of last season it 
lacks vehemence. It is a play of ideas 
rather than activity. 

The idea behind Night Over Taos is 
that the course of youth and growth 
should not be checked by age and tradi- 
tion. The scene is the Taos of 1847, last 
stand of Castilian feudality before the 
rising tide of Northern conquest. Old 
Pablo Montoya (J. Edward Bromberg) 
has resolved to resist the Gringo invasion 
to the last ditch, to protect his lands and 
the imperious institutions in which he be- 
lieves. As a result of his convictions, he 
kills one son for treating with the enemy, 
almost kills another who is in love with 
the girl whom Pablo has decided to take 
for his third wife. He finally realizes his 
mistakes before poisoning himself. 


The Warrior's Husband is a full- 
bosomed travesty on one period in the 
Age of Fable. The curtain rises on the 
terrace of Hippolyta’s Palace in Pontus, 
capital of the Land of the Amazons. The 
terrace squirms with the full-fleshed legs 
of ladies of the Amazon army. It appears 
that one of the questions-of-the-day is 
equal suffrage. The males want a vote. 
One of these disenfranchised parties is 
Romney Brent (Third Little Show). With 
an inoffensive bashfulness he manages to 
marry Hippolyta, and as the Queen dons 
her armor for conflict with the besieging 
Greeks he is heard bashfully to remark: 
“T never thought I’d be a wargroom!” 

What manner of men these strange 
Greeks be is soon discovered by the Ama- 
zons when Theseus (Colin Keith-John- 
ston) runs away with Antiope (a blonde 
thin-cheeked girl named Katharine Hep- 
burn). Theseus also manages to abduct, 
with Antiope, the Girdle, symbol of fem- 
inine supremacy. A sort of home-made 
and reverse Lysistrata, The Warrior’s Hus- 
band terminates in a more discreet revel 
than the authentic Greek revel provided. 

Praise goes to wet-lipped Romney Brent 
for an effeminate impersonation which is 
notable in that it amuses and does not 
repel. Praise, too, for Miss Hepburn as 
the volatile but vulnerable warrior and 
for Mr. Johnston is indicated. Homer, 
who was reported as a war correspondent 
in the affray, may have nodded over the 
activities of The Warrior’s Husband. The 
audience should not 












Revivals 


A Night With Barrie is really a night 
with Laurette Taylor, who is currently 
appearing in two Barrie plays, Alice Sit- 
by-the-Fire and The Old Lady Shows Her 
Medals, across the street from the theatre 
in which she made her first success 20 
years ago as Peg o’ My Heart. 

Actress Taylor is very definitely quali- 
fied for Barrie work. Her heavy eyelids, 
fluttering hands and a manner of speaking 
as though she were slightly awed by the 
possibility of vocal communication, create 
about her an atmosphere of wistfulness 
and unreality. These qualities she puts to 
good advantage in Alice, the tale of a 
woman plagued by her children’s bun- 
gling and over-zealous attentions. TJ/e 
Old Lady, which relates the adoption of 
a rowdy War hero by a pitiful charwoman, 





Mortimer Offer 


LAURETTE TAYLOR 


. . Slightly awed by the possibility of 
vocal communication. 


is cut a bit too rough to suit Actress Tay- 
lor’s style. But many a Taylor and Barrie 
fan who goes to see this bill will come 
away well satisfied. 


The Round-Up. “Hoover’ll never 
serve another term,” snarls the villain of 
this piece, referring not to the 31st Presi- 
dent of the U. S. but to one “Slim” Hoo- 
ver, the brave Arizona sheriff of a Wild 
Western melodrama, vintage 1907. Re- 
vived last week, The Round-Up could at 
least be sure that it was the noisiest play 
on Broadway. Its cast includes seven 
broncos. A rescue party of U. S. soldiers 
finally join in a pitched gun-battle between 
poisonous redskins and a pair of frontiers- 
men. At the conclusion of this affray, one 
soldier may be seen waving a victorious 
U. S. flag over the smoke-swathed battle- 
ground from a papier maché rock. To the 
enduring credit of the cast and its pro- 
ducers, who intend to present a series of 
hardy old-time melodramas, The Round- 
Up is played with sincerity and as much 
restraint as the lines allow. A seat for 
The Round-Up should be worth $1 (top 
price) to anybody who ever built a tepee 
in the back yard or wore a cowboy suit. 
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Home Paper 


Brooklyn is the only U. S. community 
of 2,500,000 population which has no 
morning newspaper. Like Oakland, Calif. 
on the other edge of the continent, a large 
part of its working populace commutes 
every day to the metropolis across the 
water. As Oaklanders read San Francisco 
morning papers on the ferries, so do 
Brooklynites read Manhattan papers in 
subways and elevateds. Both towns are 
ideal for evening “home” papers. 

Few weeks ago there were three impor- 
tant evening papers in Brooklyn,* two of 
them published by outsiders—Frank Er- 
nest Gannett’s Eagle, Paul Block’s Stand- 
ard Union. Last week there were two, 
both home-owned. Chain-Publisher Gan- 
nett a month ago had let the revered 
Eagle revert to the Hesters and Gunnisons, 
oldtime Brooklyn families from whom he 
had bought it. Last week Chain-Publisher 
Block sold his Standard Union to the 
up-&-coming Brooklyn daily Times with 
which it was immediately consolidated. 
The Times’s publisher is Fremont Carson 
(“Monty”) Peck, 33, who inherited the 
paper from his father, a distinguished 
Brooklynite. 

Compared with the long fame of the 
Eagle, the Times is unknown outside of 
Brooklyn. Yet the circulations of both 
papers are around 100,000. It was not 
always so. When the late Carson C. Peck, 
vice president of F. W. Woolworth Co., 
bought it in 1912, the Times was the small! 
neighborhood organ of the Williamsburg 
section of Brooklyn. (An early editor was 
William Cullen Bryant.) Mr. Peck ac- 
quired it because he was approaching the 
Woolworth retirement age of 60 and 
wanted something to do. At the same time 
the Eagle was practically the daily Bible 
of Brooklyn’s quiet, aristocratic, some- 
what. provincial families. 

By the time “Monty” Peck was gradu- 
ated from Princeton in 1920 he found a 
different Times and a different Brooklyn. 
John H. Harman, who had administered 
the paper since the elder Peck’s death in 
1915, had moved its plant to a business 
centre of the city (now Times Plaza) and 
increased its circulation to some 15,000. 
The Eagle was still dominant but youthful 
Publisher Peck thought he saw its in- 
fluence slipping. New subways and new 
bridges had brought many thousands of 
Manhattan workers to live in Brooklyn. 
Apartment houses were popping up to re- 
place the genteel old residences of Brook- 
lyn Heights. Brooklyn aristocrats were 
disappearing, out down Long Island or 
across to swank Manhattan. 

Publisher Peck, while continuing to 
move among Brooklyn aristocrats in town 
and out at Locust Valley, decided to gear 
his paper to the white-collar middle class, 
and he proceeded to pour money into it. 
He made the Times a typical “home” 
paper, unsensational, non-crusading, burst- 
ing with local news and civic pride. He 
initiated a costly carrier delivery service, 
then an innovation in Greater New York 
(since copied by other Brooklyn papers). 


*A fourth Brooklyn paper, the Citizen, is 
relatively unimportant. 


In less than ten years the Times reached 
100,000 circulation. The Eagle still has 
more than twice as much advertising, but 
last year it lost 750.000 lines while the 
Times gained about a million. 

Meanwhile the Standard Union, which 
had been aiming at virtually the same 
class of reader and advertiser, slipped 
steadily backward. Recognizing the dupli- 
cation, Publisher Peck tried to buy the 
competing paper at public auction in 1926, 
finally got it last week. Its circulation 
was 35,700. 

However he may lament the fine old 
Brooklyn that was, Publisher Peck is 
wisely loyal to the bustling Brooklyn of 
the present and future. Much more a 
businessman than a newsman he is a direc- 
tor of Brooklyn’s Chamber of Commerce, 
trustee of the City Savings Bank, the 





Pirie MacDonald 


BROOKLYN'S PUBLISHER PECK 


. . . lets the Eagle do the soaring. 


Children’s Aid Society. He is also a direc- 
tor of the Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
member of many a school board including 
that of ancient Polytechnic Preparatory 
(“Poly Prep”) Country Day School 
whence he went to Princeton. One of his 
largest interests is his work as treasurer 
of Carson C. Peck Memorial Hospital. 
built by his mother in memory of his 
father. 

Like another young Princeton publisher 
—Knowlton Lyman (“Snake”) Ames Jr. 
of the Chicago Post—‘Monty” Peck per- 
petually carries a cigar in his mouth, even 
when he plays golf, which he does well. 
Also like “Snake” Ames, when Publisher 
Peck diverts himself, at golf, hunting or 
fishing, he gives the impression of keeping 
one part of his brain at work on the job 
which he supposedly left behind him. 

Fremont Carson Peck got his first names 
from his uncle Fremont and his father, 
originally named Christopher Carson. 
They were so named simply because 
Christopher (“Kit”) Carson and John 
Charles Frémont were heroes of their 
parents’ day. 





Brisbane’s Coup 


To a large room in “Section D.5” on the 
sixth floor of Cook County Jail on Chi- 
cago’s west side went a Hearst reporter 
one day last week. He was older than 
most newshawks, grey-haired, baldish, 
dew-lapped. Within the room he found, 
playing solitaire at a table, “Scarface Al” 
Capone. For about an hour reporter and 
prisoner talked together. 

It was not extraordinary that Capone 
should have been interviewed in his cell. 
But next day Hearstpapers everywhere 
splashed the interview over four columns, 
in some cases under screaming eight- 
column banner headlines. For the inter- 
viewer was no less a journalist than Editor 
Arthur Brisbane. 

The Brisbane interview reported “Scar- 
face’s” willingness to help hunt for the 
Lindbergh baby if the authorities would 
let him out of jail. He would, he said, let 
a Secret Service man accompany him day 
& night, “and I will send my young brother 
to stay here in jail until I come back. You 
don’t suppose anybody would suggest that 
I would double-cross my own brother and 
leave him here, if I could get away?” 

“What could I do if I were out?” Edi- 
tor Brisbane said that Capone told him 
what he could do, not for publication. 

Capone talked about other things be- 
sides the Lindbergh baby. He discussed 
the Chicago beer situation, told how he 
had given employment to “at least 300 
men... in the harmless beer racket.” 
He dwelt upon the injustice of his incar- 
ceration and Editor Brisbane printed it. 
For Hearstreaders who wondered about 
Capone’s appearance, Editor Brisbane rec- 
ommended a study of the equestrian statue 
of Colleoni* in the Chicago Art Institute 
on Michigan Boulevard. 

Other elements of the Press, not sharing 
the Hearstpapers’ reverence for Editor 
Brisbane, minimized the exploit in various 
ways. The Chicago Tribune Press Service 
gave it a loud horse-laugh with a string 
of home-brewed dispatches purporting to 
come from Joliet, Santa Fe, Leavenworth 
and other prisons. These “dispatches” said 
that Loeb & Leopold, Winnie Ruth Judd, 
Albert Bacon Fall, Terry Druggan and 
other more or less celebrated convicts 
might help the baby-hunt if let out. 

United Press hastily informed its clients 
that it had “approximately the same inter- 
view” with Capone several days earlier 
but killed it “because we feel that our 
service should not be used for the glorifica- 
tion of criminals.” 

In Manhattan the JWorld-Telegram 
(Scripps-Howard) flayed the interview, 
refusing “to believe that American justice 
has sunk so low that it must go begging 
and bargaining for such help.” 

Bolstering the propriety of the Brisbane 
interview, Hearst’s Universal Service re- 
ported that “the gangster’s proposal . . . 
was discussed by President Hoover and 
his cabinet today” and that Capone would 
“be asked to inform the Government at 
once what plan he may have in mind.” 
But in Washington, Attorney General 
Mitchell stated that his Department was 
“not doing anything about it.” Observers 


*Bartolommeo Colleoni (1400-75), Italian 
soldier of fortune, who fought for & against the 
Venetian Republic. 
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le takes seventeen 


twenty-four hour days to bui 


PIERCE-ARROW 


T NO TIME in Pierce-Arrow history, not 
A even in the days when a few hundred 
cars a year were the limit of production, 
has the workmanship on Pierce-Arrow 
chassis and bodies approximated the present 
standard. 

You think of costly watches as being 
built with care, but in the Pierce-Arrow fac- 
tories at Buffalo, New York, the finest hand 
craftsmen in the automobile world achieve 
accuracy so microscopically exact that the 
variance of two-tenths of one-thousandth 
of an inch in one operation is cause for its 
unqualified rejection. Indeed, the average 
labor time required to produce a single 
Pierce-Arrow totals seventeen twenty-four 
hour days. 

The result is a mechanism so smooth in 
operation you scarcely know it exists—a car 
in which even the engine bearings must be so 
alike in width they cannot differ by one-tenth 


the thickness of an average human hair. 


NEW PIERCE-ARROW EIGHT 


137” to 142” Wheelbase, 125 Horsepower 


Priced at 4 
Buffalo from > 2 + 9 5 
PIERCE-ARROW TWELVES 
142”to 147” Wheelbase, 1 50 Horsepower 
137” to 142” Wheelbase, 140 Horsepower 
p 


Priced at 4 
Buffalo from » 3 y 9 45 


7 y 

Each connecting rod in every Pierce-Arrow 
engine passes under the scrutiny of this 
veteran. Four gauges determine, within 
microscopic limits, whether the bearing centers 
are in alignment... one reason why Pierce- 
Arrow engines operate so smoothly and silently 
over long periods of time. 


It is this uncompromising Pierce-Arrow 
concern with seemingly minor details that 
enables the new Pierce-Arrow Twelves and 
Eights to overshadow all other American 
cars in safety, power, smoothness, speed and 
reliability. 

It is this total of many accomplishments 
that produces American automobile manu- 


facturing’s finest accomplishment — today’s 
5 d 


Pierce-Arrow Twelves and Eights. 
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THE AOI FESTIVAL HONORING THE KAMIGAMO JINSHA AND SHIMOGAMO JINSHA SHRINES, 


An Economical 


Travel Opportunity 
her 1992-5 s-: 


Ceremonials out of the 6th Century offer one hey to the real life of Japan today —fast limited 
trains and the great hotels offer another! 1032 visitors may enjoy it all—the ancient and the 
modern—at unexpected low cost ona series of scientifically planned inclusive tours prepared by 


4 . > . * . . 
the Japan Tourist Bureau, a non-commercial organization. 


On a 14-day trip, for a small average expenditure per day, you may enjoy Yokohama, Tokyo, 
Kyoto, Kobe, see Miyanoshita, the shrines of Nikko and the Kamakura Buddha, motor to 
Fujiyama, feed the sacred deer at Nara, glimpse the choicest regions of the [-mpire. In 21. 28, 35 
or more days an even wider territory may he covered at correspondingly low cost. All tours may 


be made independently or with a talented courier. 


1932 is the year for your Japan visit... Steamship fares are the lowest in the world, considering 
service and the distance traveled. Iotels and living expenses are most reasonable. Start your plans 


by sending for illustrated literature describing the above tours. 


Japan, Korea, Manchuria and China are reached from 
the United States and Canada by the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Canadian Pacific, the 
American Mail Line and the Dollar Steamship Line. 
Full information will be furnished by any of these Lines, 
any tourist agency, or by the Japan Tourist Bureau 
¢ /o Japanese Gov't Railways,One Madison Ave.,.N.Y.C. 
or ¢/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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agreed that the whole affair was a typical 
Hearstian exploit—shrewd, bold, and pre- 
cisely on the borderline of journalistic 
integrity. 

@ In New Jersey occurred a break be- 
tween Press and State police. The written 
questions which the army of newshawks 
at Hopewell had been submitting every 
day became more & more domineering 
until Col. H. Norman Schwarzkopf re- 
fused to answer any more. Instead he 
began issuing a twice-daily routine bul- 
letin. 

@ Said President John Grier Hibben of 
Princeton University: “If the Lindbergh 
baby is not found, it will be the fault of 
the Press for their interference in the 
case.” 

@ Macfadden’s tabloid Graphic, the 
Brooklyn Times, the Philadelphia Record 
each proposed to forego printing news of 
the case and withdraw their reporters for 
two days if all other metropolitan dailies 
would agree. No others agreed. 

@ Most other dailies, led by watchful 
Editor & Publisher, tradepaper, shouted 
down the suggestion that “Press silence 
is to be added to the advantages already 
held by gangsters over society.” 

@ Just as the story threatened to bog 
for lack of clues a Hearst sobsister re- 
ported that she had found a baby’s diaper 
in an abandoned shack near the Lind- 
bergh home. Simultaneously Joan Lowell 
(author of white-fibbing Cradle of the 
Deep), currently employed by (Hearst’s) 
Universal Service, turned up that nearly 
indispensable adjunct of New Jersey crime 
—a “pig woman” (see p. 8). 





Charming Gadgets 

Reading his newspaper at the Columbia 
University Club in Manhattan where he 
resides, white-thatched Col. Lloyd Collis 
used to snort with annoyance every time 
he encountered a front page story 
“jumped” (continued) to an inside page. 
By the time he could find the continued 
part, his train of thought would have 
snapped. A civil engineer, a city planner, 
a man of action decorated by the U. 
and the City of Bordeaux for War service, 
Col. Collis took corrective steps. For 
three months he grappled with the prob- 
lem; then he marched to his good friend 
Editor Julian Starkweather Mason of the 
New York Evening Post with a plan. 
Editor Mason and his assistant Ralph 
Renaud liked it. Last fortnight Post read- 
ers found front-page “jump” stories 
marked with one of a variety of symbols, 
like this: 

Look for This Sign J on Page Three. 

And somewhere on Page Three would 
be found this line: 

From @ OEE Poce 9 OE One. 

Only one story on any one inside page 
would be designated by the black square 
(which, Col. Collis’ oculist explained, of- 
fered the utmost in quick visibility). 
Other symbols copyrighted by Col. Collis 
for newspaper “jump-line” purposes 1n- 
clude: 


eoetAaA k he huh 


v7 @¢8 Vit 


Said the Post editorially of its “jump 
gadgets”: “. . . one of those experiments 
which contribute so directly to the charm 
and interest of journalism.” 
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Shocking disclosure 


in 


MOUGUE | 


ERHAPS YOU remember that 7 years ago, wnen 

The New Yorker started, it announced that it 
was going to have a lot to say about New York—but 
that it would not be edited for the Old Lady from 
Dubuque. 

What was meant by this was that The New 
Yorker’s editors were minded to be un- 
trammelled by considerations of defer- 
ence to the small-town old-lady turn of 
mind. 

The New Yorker’s smug early readers 
thought that was fine. 

Many other people saw what the sym- 
bol, “The Old Lady from Dubuque,” meant; but they 
thought that perhaps it was a little unchivalrous. 

Among those who thought so was the population 
of the city of Dubuque. (Population 1925: 40,900 
approx.) 

Seven years pass. 

The New Yorker, pursuing the pattern of this 
original policy, finds itself today with more than 
120,000 non-Old-Lady-from-Dubuque-minded read- 


ers, more than half of them outside of New York; 





120,000 people who crave to be tickled each week 
by the gentle urbanity of the paper’s editorial con- 
tents; people with enough extra-money to gratify 
their taste for uncommonly nice things. 

But to our complete puzzlement, we find that 
among these 120,000 non-Old-Lady-from-Dubuque- 
minded people, 14 are citizens of Du- 
buque! 

Ladies and gentlemen, that is very 
significant. You can’t keep the sweet 
and healthful poison of New York out 
of the minds, hearts and pocketbooks of 
wide-awake people. 

New York—and The New Yorker 


them, wherever they are. 


belongs to 


We can’t even prevent 14 people in Dubuque 
from buying the good things they hear tell about 
in The New Yorker. 

And if you, ladies and gentlemen, want 14 ex- 
cellent and alert-minded customers in Dubuque, 
vou know where you can find them. 

With them go some 119,986 more elsewhere— 


nearly half of them in New York. 
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The Fossil Beds on the John Day Highway, 

the most famous in America, a geological 

treasure-house as it is the tomb of prehis- 
toric animals. 


Klamath Lake, from The Dal les-California 
Highway in Central Oregon. World-famous 
Crater Lake National Park may be visited 
on this trip. Wonderful hunting and fishing 
in this region. 






a} 


Along the Redwood Highway—a short spur 

of this famous highway extends into Oregon 

from California. The Oregon Caves are 
reached via this route. 





The Oregon Coast Highway parallels the 


Pacific Ocean . . . passes through many 
popular beach resorts . . . and joins the 


a 


Redwood Highway to California. 









The Vista House and Crown Point on the Columbia River High- 

way crowns a cliff 700 feet above the Columbia River. At this 

point, less than an hour's drive from Portland, a magnificent 
50-mile panorama may be had of the Columbia Gorge. 


a » 
Oregon's Highways 
Offer you 4000 miles of beauty aud variety 


= your 1932 Summer Holiday the kind you've dreamed 
of . . . a trip to Oregon! For nowhere in the world has nature 
assembled a greater variety of things to see and do than in Oregon. 

Oregonians imbued with the “‘welcome, stranger’’ pioneer 
spirit started a highway program in 1917, embracing over 4600 
miles of hard-surfaced state highways which, to date, has cost 
$140,000,000, and is 85 per cent completed, making over 4000 
miles of splendid roadbed available to our visitors. 

For over 300 miles, the world famous Columbia River Highway 
parallels the mighty river of the West to the sea—an engineering 
triumph, hewn out of towering rock—revealing at every turn 
panoramas of awe-inspiring beauty. 

The Old Oregon Trail . . . the route of the pioneers and the 
*“Course of Empire,’ extends east of the Columbia River Highway. 
Along this route, historical markers designate the scenes of thrill- 
ing episodes which took place during the early covered wagon days. 

The John Day Highway, 300 miles long, passes through the 
vast range section of Eastern Oregon and on this trip the fossil 
beds at Dayville, the most famous in America, may be explored. 

The Pacific Highway, paved like acity street from the Canadian 
border to the Mexican line, runs north and south through the 
state for 345 miles. The Dalles-California Highway, on the high 
plateau of Central Oregon, another *‘290 mile street’’ passes 
through the Cascade Mountain Playground—a region that is 
unsurpassed by the Alps in Switzerland for beautiful vistas and 
snow-capped mountains. 

The Oregon Coast Highway for 408 miles parallels the mighty 
Pacific, reveals magnificent seascapes . . . passes through great vir- 
gin forests and joins the famous Redwood Highway to California! 

And these are but a few of the beautiful trips awaiting you on 
your summer holiday in Oregon. Travel budgets go a long way 
in Oregon, too, due to excellent and reasonable hotel and camp- 
ground accommodations, the low cost of living generally, and 
the easy accessibility to all points of interest throughout the state. 

Plan now to visit Oregon...if you intend motoring, we'll 
send free road maps; or, you have your choice of routes by rail, 
plane, steamer or motor stage. If you are coming to Portland to 
attend the American Legion Convention or any one of several 


great national conventions in the Northwest, plan an extended stay 
in Portland and Oregon —a better place to live... to work...to play. 


ON-T0-C)REGON, INC. 


Write your name and address on margin below for illustrated literature. 


1411-Q Public Service Bidg. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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First Ten 


Unlike tennis, contract bridge has no 
governing body to grade the year’s ten 
best players. Bridge experts, however, 
have surprisingly unanimous opinions on 
the matter. Few would have quarreled 
more than mildly with the ranking, based 
on play in last year’s tournaments, which 
Shepard Barclay, bridge commentator of 
the New York Herald Tribune, made last 
week for the Saturday Evening Post: 

1) Willard S. Karn 
2) P. Hal Sims 

3) David Burnstine 

4) Oswald Jacoby 

5) Howard Schenken 

6) Baron Waldemar Von Zedwitz 

7) Theodore A. Lightner 

8) George Reith 

9) Commander Winfield Liggett Jr. 

10) Ely Culbertson 

The top four of the list are the “Four 
Horsemen,” most celebrated contract 
bridge team in the U. S. Last year they 
won the National Open Challenge Cham- 
pionship, the Vanderbilt Cup and enough 
challenge matches to establish unprece- 
dented superiority. When hulking Hal 
Sims, onetime tennis champion of South 
America, and wiry Willard Karn, who 
looks a little like Ely Culbertson, won the 
National Pair Championship, they put 
themselves a notch above their teammates. 
The question of individual superiority 
was settled in the first Individual Masters’ 
Championship. The tournament was held 
at P. Hal Sims’s house, in Deal, N. J. 
Willard Karn put up a gold trophy and 
won it. 

If Hal Sims was chagrined at being 
ranked second last week, he could con- 
sole himself by remembering that most 
bridge players still consider him, year in, 
year out, the best player in the U. S.; 
that he has won more contract champion- 
ships than anyone else; that last fortnight 
David Burnstine dedicated a book (One- 
Over-One—Walter J. Black, Inc. 
$1), in which he explained the Four 





| Horsemen’s bidding systems, to “P. Hal 
| Sims .. 


. Master card player of the 
world. . . .” To Sidney Lenz and Harold 
S. (“Mike”) Vanderbilt, who played in 
a few tournaments last year, and a dozen 
others, Shepard Barclay last week gave 
“honorable mention.” 


— 
Alias Aknahton 


When a comparatively unknown horse 
wins a race at short odds, racing officials 
are likely to be curious. They were cuti- 
ous last September when a little-known 
horse named Shem won a race at Havre 
de Grace. Investigation showed that the 
horse was not Shem but a four-year-old 
named Aknahton, disguised with dye. 
Havre de Grace officials satisfied them- 
selves that gamblers had arranged the 
dyeing, suspended nine of them, including 
notorious Nathan (‘Nigger Nate”) Ray- 
mond. They traced the career of Aknah- 
ton to a small town in Indiana, where he 
dropped out of sight. 

Three weeks ago, in Miami, racing offi- 
cials became suspicious again, this time 


| because a little-known horse named Gail- 


mont was 2-to-1 favorite in a race for 
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Unique construction of 
the Hagen Layco Grip 
consists of spirally 
coiled, scientifically 
treated leather sunk 
flush in a solid 
- cork grip. 


This solid rubberized 
vulcanized cork is 
firmly secured to the 
steel shaft. 


NOW...A GRIP 
PERMANENTLY TACKY 


For years every pro has dreamed of a real “Tacky” grip. For Tacki- 
ness to a pro means a non-slip grip that sticks like adhesive. The 
Hagen-Layco Grip* is probably the most important contribution to 
golf since the steel shaft. In addition to possessing Tackiness it 
absorbs all possible shocks. ... Wet hands—or dry hands—cannot 
slip with this amazing grip. The unique construction is the answer. 
Solid cork goes right through to the steel shaft. Coiled in the cork 
is a strip of leather sunk flush. Just slip your hands into your 
favorite grip and they seem locked tight—sunk into this soft 
cushion of cork and leather. ... Play Hagen deep-faced power- 
ful Woods—Hagen “Compact blade” Irons 
—with the Hagen-Layco Grip—also the new 
long distance Hagen ball. Should you prefer 
the “regular” grip, the standard Hagen full 
calf grip is the Tackiest on the market. See 
your dealer or pro—both good men to know. 

- THE L. A. YOUNG GOLF CO., DETROIT. 

Hagen Products. Also made in Canada 

by Burke-Thumm, Ltd., Toronto. 






*An exclusive feature developed in 
the L. A. Young Laboratories 
— patent applied for. 











lew is the time 


to take the holiday in France 
you’ve always promised 
yourself « The low cost of 


railroad fares, the great re- 
ductions in hotel rates will 
amaze you...it’sarichman’s 
paradise at poor man’s 
rates! « Spring with the ap- 
ple blossoms in Normandy, 
summer at the channel coast 
resorts or along the golden 
Riviera, or in the cool of the 
snowclad Pyrenees ... take 
in a “pardon” in Brittany 
... Autumn at the glorious 
mountain spas or on the 
sunny banks of the Loire... 
de luxe motor buses every- 
where « End up in Paris, 
the intellectual and artistic 
center of Europe ... a holi- 
day that means a whole new 
outlook, on a smaller letter 
of credit than any needed in 
years a Anyreputable travel 
agency will supply an itin- 
erary of your own. 


RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 
1 East 57th Street, New York 
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three-year-olds. After being far ahead, 
Gailmont broke down, finished eleventh. 
Hialeah then discovered that, though Gail- 
mont looked very much like a horse of 
that name and had raced successfully at 
Agua Caliente, he was not really Gail- 
mont, but Aknahton again, in a new coat 
of paint. His owner, one Willis Kane, 
was nowhere to be found. Neither was 
one John P. Crawford, who bought the 
real Gailmont last December. Much 
puzzled by the metamorphic career of 
Aknahton, racing enthusiasts found out no 
more about him until last week when E. 
Phocion Howard, publisher of the lively 
racing weekly New York Press, printed 
an interview with one Paddy Barrie, 
whom he described as “an engaging little 
cuss.” Paddy Barrie, an ex-jockey of 
Scotch extraction who professed to have 
ridden in two Grand Nationals and to 
have collaborated on newspaper articles 
with the late Author Edgar Wallace, told 





Pinkerton’s 
Pappy BARRIE 


“First sweat the horse and dry him out.” 


all about the dyeing of Aknahton, gave 
out valuable hints on “ringing” in general: 

“It’s the softest thing in the world to 
ring a horse, but it’s a racket, like any- 
thing else. . . . You must know the mark- 
ings of the horse so the ‘ringer’ can be 
made up accordingly. It costs about $100 
to dye a horse. . . . Before you put the 
dye on it’s necessary to sweat the horse 
and dry him out... . 

“When we rung Aknahton as Shem at 
Havre de Grace, I shipped the horse back 
to Jamaica, then sent him to Crown Point, 
Ind., where . . . the Pinkertons located 


him. . . . I gave a certain police official 
$500 . . . and they never saw him again 
until at Hialeah. ... Well, the Pinks 


had a picture of me taken in England in 
1917, when I was sentenced for three 
years for ringing a horse. I got trapped 
going to the garage to get my car... .” 
Far from discouraged by being trapped 
by “the Pinks,” Paddy Barrie entrained 
for New York, only State in the U. S. 
with a law which makes dyeing racehorses 
a criminal offense. Unable to charge him 
with committing a crime, Florida officials 
planned to have Paddy Barrie deported 
because of his prison record in England. 
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Hotel Gustte 


FIFTH AVENUE 


AT Ssxty-First STREET 


NEW YORK 


SSS 


Ne 97 


Single Rooms 
and Suites 
f< yr 


Transient or Extended 


Visits 
Ne 0) 
A Famous Restaurant 


XA 


CHARLES PIERRE, President 





Cole’ 


CRUISE_TO 





TH 
Al EUROPE 


MEDITERRANEAN AND NORWAY 
A genuine travel bargain ... low rate covers all 
expenses on ship and shore, hotels, guides, etc. 
12 COUNTRIES .. . 54 DAYS 
Visiting Madeira, Spain, Algeria, Italy, 
Monaco, Hoiland, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, 
| Denmark, Belgium, France. 


| §.S. LANCASTRIA... From N.Y. 
JULY 2nd $590 up 


Your Local Agent or 


542 Sth AVE. N.Y. 


Mm WRITE YOUR OWN TICKET- 
| TO EU ROP E when and where you want to go. 


We will submit itineraries 
Wrirt Us Now. 











Send us your travel budget 
with suggestions to fit your needs 


| PTT Geo. £. MARSTERS, In 


| 248A WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS 
a 
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AERONAUTICS 











Prize Diesel 


A committee of the National Aeronautic 
Association met in Washington last week 
to puzzle out what was “the greatest 
achievement in aviation in America, the 
value of which has been demonstrated by 
actual use during the preceding year.” 
Was it the Navy’s near-elimination of the 
carbon monoxide hazard in fighting planes? 
Or Harold Gatty’s ingenious navigating 
instruments which guided him and Pilot 
Wiley Post around the world in nine 
days? Or the construction of the biggest 
airship in the world—the U. S. S. Akron? 
Or the application of automatic wing-slots 
and flaps to Curtiss attack planes? Or 
Eastern Air Transport’s adoption of the 
Sperry automatic pilot? . . . It was none 
of these, the committee concluded. It was 
the 84-hr. endurance flight record (non- 
refueling) made at Jacksonville. Fla. last 
May by a Bellanca plane powered with a 
Packard Diesel engine. To Packard Motor 
Car Co. went the Collier Trophy for 1931. 


= 


No More Schneider 


When Flight Lieut. J. H. Boothman’s 
seaplane flashed around the Calshot 
course at an average of 340.08 m. p. h. 
last September, the Schneider Trophy be- 
came Great Britain’s permanent posses- 
sion and the biennial Schneider Races 
were officially ended unless Britain should 
choose to put the trophy up again.* 
Already international apathy had all but 
fnished the competition. The U. S. with- 
drew in 1926. France dropped out for 
lack of funds last year. Italy’s team was 
so depleted by crashes that it canceled its 
entry. Even England would have had no 
entry last year had not Lady Houston put 
up the money after the Government re- 
fused it. Last week no one was greatly 
surprised when Sir Philip Sassoon, Under 
Secretary for Air, told the House of 
Commons ihat the Schneider races were 
“completely over. ... The contest has 
outlived its usefulness.” 


Bill of Health 

As practically everyone expected, the 
House Naval Affairs Committee last week 
gave a clean bill of health to the U. S. S. 
Akron which it had _ investigated on 
charges of faulty construction (TIME, 
Feb. 8). Such flaws as had occurred were 
long ago corrected by Navy inspectors, 
the committee reported. As for the 18,000 
lb. overweight, Goodyear-Zeppelin Corp. 
had paid its penalty of $25,000. 

Coincidentally Navy orders went to 
Commander Alger H. Dresel, lately com- 
manding officer of the U.S. S. Los Angeles, 
to take command of the U. S. S. Akron, 
relieving Lieut. Commander Charles Em- 
tty Rosendahl. There was no ignominy 
for famed Commander Rosendahl in the 
transfer. Like all other Navy airship offi- 


—— 


*The trophy was posted in to12 by M. 
Jacques Schneider, famed French sportsman and 
maker of firearms. It is a large bronze of a 
nude winged female swooping down to kiss one 
of a group of male faces formed in the crest 
of an ocean wave. 
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TO TRAVEL with ie US. 


No air transport service in the world equals 
that rendered by the U. S. Air Mail carriers. 
The business worth of Air Mail is proved by 
its constantly growing business use. 


Following the trail blazed by the Air Mail—offering 
the same time and money economies Air Mail 
brings to business communication— Modern Pass- 
enger Air Transportation now offers proof of its 
value to travellers. 


One leading air transport system alone—American 
Airways—now serves 60 major cities in 20 states 
with swift, dependable, Passenger and Air Mail 
transportation—and through air and rail connec- 
tions, provides economical business travel to 90 per 
cent of the country’s major cities. 


To aid the individual executive or business concern 
in making the most effective and economical use of 
air travel in reaching all or any part of this terri- 
tory, American Airways offers the facilities of its 
new Business Travel Planning Service. 


For complete information regarding American Airways 
Business Travel Planning Service, write to American 
Airways, 122 E. 42nd St., New York City. Reservations, 
information regarding travel. also at all leading hotels, 
travel agencies or Postal Telegraph offices. 


AMERICAN ATRWANS 3: 


COAST TO COAST AND 





ho 
un 





26 


from 46th St. Pier 
to 


PORTO RICO 
VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 
HAITI 
JAMAICA 
HAVANA 


4,273 Miles 
15 Days 


JULY 2 


Shore 
Excursions in 
ICELAND 
NORWAY 
SWEDEN 
ESTONIA 
RUSSIA 
FINLAND 
DENMARK 


Included in 
Passage 


Rates 
eo 


12,660 Miles 








39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Authorized Agents or Branch Offices in all cities 


TIME 


as a 


15-Day Cruise to the | 


WEST INDIES 


Last of the season’s RELIANCE Carib- 


bean Cruises—your last opportunity 








to enjoy that famous combination of 
Southern Sun, tiled open-air swim- 
ming pool, fine sports-deck, tropical 
moonlight, happy festivities, perfect 
steward service, airy cabins, superla- 
tive cuisine, at the new low minimum 
of $165 and with superior accommo- 
dations over 50% lower than before. 

Consult your Travel Agent 


about these astounding values. 





4.2-Day Cruise 

to the LAND of the 

MIDNIGHT SUN 
and RUSSIA 


Over 1500 miles of the Arctic Circle, 
visits to North Cape, Glaciers, Lapp 
Camps, Baltic Capitals and the Soviet 
Union. Minimum rate $750. Stopover 
privileges in Europe and First Class 
return by frequent sailings from 
Germany, France or England to Dec. 
31st. Let your Travel Agent advise you 
—he knows of the great satisfaction 
experienced by all travelers on the 
famous HAPAG Northern Cruises. 
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cers he must take his tour of sea duty (he 
will be aboard the battle flagship West 
Virginia) to qualify for promotion. 
Meanwhile the House Committee on 
Interstate & Foreign Commerce concluded 
hearings on the Crosser bill which would 
provide mail subsidies for transatlantic 
airships. President Paul Weeks Litchfield 
of Goodyear-Zeppelin and his vice presi- 
dent Commander Jerome Clarke Hunsaker 
told the committee that their corporation 
could have two ships ready within three 
years to begin weekly service of 23 days 
per trip. Operating cost they estimated at 
$70,000 per trip; maximum mail revenue. 
$63,000: maximum passenger load, 80 (at 


$750 fare). 


With complete absence of fanfare. 
Capt. Ernst Lehmann announced the fol- 
lowing spring schedule of flights for the 
Graf Zeppelin: 

Southbound 
(Departures 12:30 a. m.) 
Leave Arrive 
Friedrichshafen Pernambuco 
March 20 March 22 


April 3 April 5 
April 17 April 19 
May 1 May 3 
Northbound 

Leave Arrive 
Pernambuco Friedrichshafen 
March 25 March 28 
April 8 April 11 
April 22 April 25 
May 6 May 9 








SCIENCE 


Out Speaks Dickey 

My Jungle Book which appeared in 
bookstores last week* started out to be 
Dr. Herbert Spencer Dickey’s account of 
his discovering the source of the Orinoco 
River (Trme, Aug. 10). But for a long 
time he had wanted to speak out about 
men, institutions and conditions in Latin 
America which have vexed him. His book 
turned from a travelog into a_philippic 
Lest readers doubt his competence to 
criticize he took care to detail that he 
has spent but 30 months of the past 31 
years outside of South America. For 25 
years he was physician & surgeon to mines, 
railways, sugar and rubber estates in vari- 
ous countries. During vacations he ex- 
plored. For the past five years exploring 
has been his profession. 

Not strangely, 





explorers and exploring 
vex him most. He considers “the aims ol 
most expeditions, particularly those to 
South America, falsely pretentious and in- 
sincere. . . . It is impossible that the pre- 
posterous sums raised for some of these 
junkets can be expended licitly and I know 
that very rarely are the results achieved 
worth a ‘twentieth of the money involved 
in their pursuit.’ 

Nor does he like the way “stunt” expe- 
ditions are worked up. Sarcastically he 
declares that they usually are led by 4 
man of considerable, already acquired or 
potential newspaper teputation, who pos- 
sesses several degrees from so-called 


*Little, Brown & Co. ($3.50). 
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Long Distance, 


FresH meat is perishable, and must be sold promptly. 
Therefore, executives of the great meat-packing 
organizations must keep their fingers on the pulse of 
markets throughout the country, so as to meet the dis- 
tribution problems peculiar to their business. 

Swift & Company does this largely by means of 
Long Distance telephone service and private wires. 
District sales offices also are linked to the Chicago 
headquarters by a Bell System private telegraph net- 
work, over which is sent last minute information. 

Operations in the Pittsburgh district are typical. 
In this district, there are 21 wholesale branch houses. 
Each day, as market prices are received in the district 
office over the private wire network, they are given by 
Long Distance telephone to the branches. Communi- 
cation is maintained by telephone throughout the day, 


between the district office and the branches, between 


JUST CALL THE BELL 





supplemented by Bell 
System private wires, aids Swift & Com- 
pany in the distribution of its products. 
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| HOW A LARGE PACKER 
MANAGES DISTRIBUTION 


BALTIMORE 








the branches and their salesmen in the field. This 
fast and efficient communication service is an impor- 
tant part of a definite sales plan which enables 
Swift & Company to serve its customers quickly and 
economically, 

Other businesses also find the Long Distance tele- 
phone of great value in solving their particular produe- 
tion and distribution problems. Best results are gen- 
erally obtained by following a definite plan. The Bell 
System, to help its subscribers build business and cut 
costs, has developed the Telephone Plan of Market 
Coverage. Features of this plan can be custom-fitted 


to the special needs of your company. 





LONG DISTANCE COSTS ARE LOW 


Typical station-to-station day rates: Pittsburgh to Wash- 
ington, $1; Toledo to St. Louis, $1.75; New Orleans to 
Indianapolis, $2.75; Boston to Kansas City, $4.50. Eve- 


ning and night rates are still lower. 
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Never before could you buy so much 
for so little. Rates are lower ... hotels 
more eager to serve you... a warm 
welcome awaits you everywhere. 


COOK‘S 


GROUP TOURS cover every part of 
Europe ... Tours by Tourist Class 
... three to eight weeks . . . congenial 
parties...lowrates. Tours by Cabin 
Steamers ... moderate in price. Special 
attractions include theatre, opera, 
famous restaurants, hotels. Tours de- 
luxe, first class by the finest Express 
Liners . . . best trains, famous 
hotels, many tours by private motor. 
INDIVIDUAL INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
... To suit = personal require- 
ments, your budget and your con- 
venience... at any time... with or 
without courier escort. 


PASSENGER AGENTS FOR 
ALL STEAMSHIP LINES 


Use Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques 
Literature and full information at your request 


THOS. COOK & SON 
WAGONS-LITS INC. 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York and Branches 








= 2B ft 


NOWN the world over as 
PHILADELPHIA'S business 
and social center as well as for its 
outstanding hospitality, facilities 
and service. Rates consistent with 
present times. 


BELLEVUE 
STRATFORD 


Claude H. Bennett, General Manager 
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“learned societies,” invariably British. The 
favorite degrees, in the order named, are 
F. R. G. S., which denotes that the bearer 
is a Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London; F. R. A. L., which 


| shows that he has achieved the honor of 
| fellowship in the Royal Anthropological 


Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
the more simple F. Z. S., indicating fellow- 
ship in the Zoological Society of London, 
with the privilege of free entrance into the 
London Zoo six days a week. 

“No proof of achievement of any kind 
is required of the individual who wishes 
to break into these scientific circles. . . . 
But the degrees look lovely, in a row, and 
to the unsophisticated they imply a lot.” 

The leader gets an expert publicity man, 
“who works on a commission of anything 
from 20% to 40% of the funds finally 
collected” from the public. That leader’s 
“entire claim to fame, perhaps, rests on 
his once having made a trip to the Arctic 
as mate of a whaler.’ But he poses with 
a foot on a dead polar bear and gets the 
pictures in rotogravure sections of news- 
papers. During the expedition “strange 
rumors of dissension in the camp begin to 
percolaté through the public consciousness, 
but are promptly quashed. . . .” Upon its 
return, “each member of the party gets 
ashore as rapidly as he can and rushes 
away without bidding farewell to his com- 
panions.” The scientist of the party grum- 
bles about wasted opportunities. 

Other rarely stated data: An article 
with photographs of an expedition brings 
$300 from the National Geographic Maga- 
zine. Salaries of men who go exploring for 
scientific institutions or Government de- 
partments “average about $3,000 a year. 
. . » You can’t take out insurance if you 
are a chronic explorer.” 

Dr. Dickey states that the appearance 
of a representative of the Rockefeller 
Foundation is “invariably the signal, about 
anywhere from Panama to Patagonia, for 
the small proprietors of land to register 
their properties as potential deposits of 
petroleum.” Col. Lindbergh is “the Lucky 
Mechanic” to sneering Venezuelans. 

So absorbed did Dr. Dickey become in 
disclosing these and other scandals, and 
ridding himself of his vexations that in 
My Jungle Book he gives small account of 
his experiences toiling to the source of the 
Orinoco. There was no adventure to that 
—only foresight, prudence and labor. Last 
week he was showing a small party of 
“dudes” (Time, Oct. 19) the efficacy of 
his expeditionary system. They were in 
Ecuador whence he was to guide them 
across the Andes and down the Amazon to 
| the Atlantic on tourist schedule. 





| Cosmic Quest 

At Los Angeles next week the Nobel 
Laureate of the University of Chicago, 
Dr. Arthur Holly Compton hopes, if he 
| has time, to say farewell to the Nobel 
| Laureate of the California Institute of 
Technology, Dr. Robert Andrews Milli- 
kan. Accompanied by Mrs. Compton and 
their elder son Arthur Alan, he will start 
on a 20,000-mi. tour of Pacific mountain 
tops. To the tops of mountains in Panama, 
Peru, New Zealand, Hawaii and Alaska 
he will lug a 250-lb. machine to study the 
characteristics of the puzzling cosmic rays 
which Dr. Millikan has made his own. 


| The study will supplement similar studies 
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which Dr. Compton made in the Rocky 
Mountains last summer, in the Alps last 
October. 

Cosmic rays may be evidence of cosmic 
construction (Millikan theory) or cosmic 
disintegration (Jeans theory). They may 
be the neutrons which Dr. James Chad- 
wick of Cambridge University found bom- 
barded out of beryllium (Time, March 7) 
and which Dr. H. C. Webster of the Uni- 
versity of Bristol last week reported that 
he had knocked from boron and fluorine.* 

Whatever the cosmic rays are, Dr. 
Compton is betting the next six months 
of his life that he will learn enough actual 
facts about them better to describe the 
innermost construction of all matter, in 
the study of which he is one of the world’s 
top-notchers. 

The University of Chicago was worried 
about Dr. Compton for a while this win- 
ter. He is one of ten professors at Chi- 
cago who have been awarded Distinguished 
Service Professorships ($10,000 yearly 








“Wide World 


Dr. ARTHUR HoLtLty Compton 


. to Panama and Peru instead of 
Princeton. 


minimum). President John Grier Hibben 
of Princeton is currently 70 and resigning 
and the Princeton trustees were pondering 
Dr. Compton as Dr. Hibben’s successor. 
(Dr. Compton is one of three men who in 
all Princeton’s history have won doctor- 
ates in physics summa cum laude. The 
others are Henry Norris Russell, Prince- 
ton astronomer, and Karl Taylor Comp- 
ton [elder brother], president of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology.) But 
young President Robert Maynard Hut- 
chins of Chicago was persuasive. A Carne- 
gie Foundation grant was available, and 
the University helped out further with 
equipment. So off put Distinguished Dr. 
Compton, not to Princeton, but to Panama 
and Peru on cosmic quest. 


*It is noteworthy that neutrons have been 
recognized as coming from elements which are the 
lightest of their groups in the Periodic System. 
Beryllium is the lightest of the earth alkali group 


(beryllium, magnesium, calcium, — strontium, Standard 


barium, radium). Boron is lightest of the earth Sedan $1¢ 
metals (boron, aluminum, scandium, yttrium, Sedan $11 
lanthanum, actinium). Fluorine is lightest of the Standard | 
halogens (fluorine, chlorine, bromine, iodine and, Sedan $15 


newly recognized, alabamine). 


Cabriolet 
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THE GOOD NAME OF AUBURN 








= 


Mere money cannot purchase it, nor can this, the most 
prized of man’s possessions, be had for the ‘claiming. 
To be won it must be deserved. And it can be held only 
through keeping faith. Seven new improved Straight 
Eight models are offered by Auburn, not simply for 
the temporary aim of excelling competition, but for 
the enduring purpose of adding new lustre to, 


and wider confidence in, the good name of Auburn. 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, AUBURN, INDIANA 


Division of Cord Corporation 


1845 


100 H.P. 
IDEM ditaalisikts 





Standard Models 8-100: Business Coupe $845; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $895; 4-door Full Sedan $945; Convertible Cabriolet $995; Convertible Phaeton 
Sedan $1095; Speedster $1095; 7-passenger Sedan $1145. Custom Models 8-100A: Business Coupe $1045; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1095; 4-door Full 
Sedan $1 145; Convertible Cabriolet $1195; Convertible Phaeton Sedan $1295; Speedster $1295; 7-passenger Sedan $1345. Prices f. o. b. Connersville, Indiana. 
Standard Models 12-160: Business Coupe $1345; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1395; 4-door Full Sedan $1445; Convertible Cabriolet $1495; Convertible Phaeton 
Sedan $1595; Speedster $1595. Custom Models 12-160A: Business Coupe $1545; 5-passenger 2-door Brougham $1595; 4-door Full Sedan $1645; Convertible 
Cabriolet $1695; Convertible Phaeton Sedan $1795; Speedster $1795. Prices f. o. b. Auburn, Indiana. Equipment other than standard, all models, at extra cost. 
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-- a cool, COOL Shave! 





THE 2 INGRAM BARBERS - TERRY TUBE OR JERRY JAR 


\ ee C-O-O-L! Stand by for 
the cool Ingram program! What- 
ever the shave length, Ingram’s Shaving 
Cream will give your face the coolest, 
smoothest reception it ever had. It 
tunes out the static from the toughest 


of beards. It’s 


cool! Cool!!! COOL!!! 
We'll broadcast to a nation-wide hook- 
up that Ingram’s Shaving Cream is 
cool! It’s smooth and it’s soothing, and 
it makes your face feel as pleasant as a 
bagful of fan mail! 


Coolness is Ingram’s long suit! It’s cool 
because it’s got things in it that make 
it cool...three special ingredients that 
soothe and tone the skin while you 


INGRAM’S 


Shaving Cream 
IN TUBES 
OR JARS! 


shave. They give this marvelously cool, 
smooth soap the properties of after- 
shaving lotion, tonic, and shaving 
cream—all three in one. 

Take your pick of the economical jar 
or the handy tube. It makes no difference 
as far as the insides are concerned. Each 
is full of this fine cool soap — the soap 
that lets you shave as close as you want 
without any razor nicks and stings. 

Ingram’s is ina class by itself. Ifyou’re 
skeptical, send us the coupon below. 
We'll wager 10 Free 
Shaves you'll 













| 
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End of N’Gi 

Last week died N’Gi, famed gorilla of 
the Washington zoo. Ill two weeks with 
a chest cold, he was kept alive in an oxy- 
gen tent until one lung gave out and he 
succumbed to “general collapse, weakness 
and total loss of appetite.’’ N’Gi was five 
years old, had no known living relatives, 
He lived longer than any other gorilla had 
ever lived in captivity in the U. S; His 
body was taken to Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in Baltimore; his brain will be kept 
in the Smithsonian Institution, beneficiary 





Sadly said Zoo Director William M. Mann 
to the zoo’s head keeper: “Well, Black- 
burn, if we ever get another gorilla, give 
it a number instead of a name and don't 
let yourself love it.” 

During N’Gi’s illness the U. S. Press 
became ape-conscious. In Washington an- 
other gorilla, named O’Kero, fell ill of a 
cold, recovered, as did two chimpanzees, 
Teddy and Jo-Jo. These episodes were 
reported far & wide, but nowhere did a 
U. S. writer wax so eloquent as did Col- 
yumist “Doc” Adams of the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin upon the death last month of 
a goitrous orang-outang named _ Jennie. 
Colyumist Adams wrote the following 
elegy: 

You were just a female creature 

And your boudoir was a cage 
Still, you never lied and simpered 

When one sought to know your age 
You were far beneath us humans 

(I’ve my own ideas on that) 

Yet you didn’t let Eugénie 
Dead for years, pick out your hat. ... 


You were perfectly contented 
To be plain Orang-Outang 
And if others didn’t like it 
You just didn’t give a hang; 
And you didn’t have the feeling 
(Femcles get it now and then) 
That your job on earth was solely 
Making monkeys out of men. 


So, in some serene Valhalla, 
May you stand in deep amaze 
At the antics of a creature 
In a cage at which you gaze 
Then perhaps you'll try and puzzle 
Out the dizzy state of mind 
Of the creature there before you 
Labelled, “Modern Womankind.” 








Binovular Ostrich 

In their laying season, domesticated hen 
ostriches lay one or two eggs a week. In 
Detroit’s zoo one day last week, an ostrich 
named Queenie deposited two three-pound 
eggs within 30 minutes. Zodlogists mar- 
veled, pronounced binovulation a condition 
exceedingly rare in ostriches. Said Zoo- 
keeper John W. Ireland: “I never heard 
of such a thing!” 


— ——— 


. ~ 

Prevention of Cruelty 

Last week Agent Frank C. McCready of 
the S. P. C. A. led a raid on a cock fight 
near Kutztown, Berks County, Pa. Ar 
rested were 48 men, two women, 38 fight- 
ing cocks. The men & women were fined, 
lectured. The cocks were ordered de 
stroyed. 
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‘| wish 


| could write it 
on the chart” 


LL men should look alike toa nurse. But they don’t—not by 
any means. We're human after all—so appearance makes a 

big difference. It’s hard to serve a slovenly looking person 
with the same courtesy you extend one who makes every 


effort to keep himself tidy. 


“What I’m leading up to is simply this:—some men use illness 
@s an excuse to avoid shaving. Of course many patients can 
neither shave themselves nor have a barber. But I’m not 
thinking of them. I’m talking about convalescent patients or 


others in the hospital for observation or minor illness. 


‘Ican’t tell you how unpleasant it is to care for a man who 
tolerates a growth of stubble on his face. All the girls feel 


THE GILLETTE BLUE SUPER-BLADE 


The $2 Kroman De Luxe blade has been withdrawn from produc- 
tion and replaced with the sensational Blue Super-Blade — far 
superior to the Kroman. You pay only a few cents more for the 
Blue Blade than for the regular blade and get unmatched shaving 
comfort. The Blue Blade is of extraordinary quality 
—without reservation the finest blade ever pro- 
duced. Colored blue for easy identification—it is contained ina 
blue package, cellophane wrapped, and is made by a distinctly dif- 
ferent process. Distribution is not yet complete — so if your dealer 
hasn't the Blue Blade ask him to get it for you, which he can,quickly. 


this way about it. Just ask any nurse.” 

° + . 
There is no object in publishing her name—but a trained nurse 
volunteered the accompanying statement during a casual con- 
versation. In light of this opinion and the many others like 
it can we be accused of over-emphasizing the importance of 
a clean shave? 
If you shave carefully every day or twice a day when neces- 
sary—this message only serves its purpose by calling your at- 
tention to the razor blade Gillette is making today. We are 
sincere in our statement—this is a marvelously keen 
blade. It is particularly kind to tender skin—actually gives 
you a far better shave. Run your hand across your face and 
see what we mean. 
Buy a package of Gillette blades on our guarantee. Get shav- 
ing comfort without parallel or return the package with un- 
used blades to your dealer and he'll refund the purchase price. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


dsillette 


RAZORS ag BLADES 
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WRITE A 
"BLURB"! 


HERE,DAD—TRYA 

REAL SHAVING CREAM 

—PALMOLIVE ! THERES 
NOTHING LIKE IT! 

















G'WAN,DAD—THERE'S 
ONLY ONE SHAVING 
CREAM WORKS UP A 
QUICK, LASTING LATHER 
LIKE THIS IN ANY KIND 
OF WATER,AND THAT'S 
PALMOLIVE ! 






ee those “blurbs” coming out of the 
men’s mouths? Can you write one? 
We're putting up $25,000 in cash for 
those who can. Get your pencil out—now! 

Here’s the idea. In a field of 176 com- 
peting brands, Colgate’sand Palmoliveare 
the two outstanding leaders. They have 
won an overwhelming preference over 
all other shaving creams. 

We know that Palmolive users swear 
there’s nothing as good as Palmolive. 
And Colgate shavers claim that Colgate’s 
beats ’em all in a walk. 


What we want is your opinion. Do you 


TIME 


THANKS, JIM, BUT 
UM STICKING TO MY 
COLGATE'S. IT'S GOT 
‘EM ALL BEAT— 
Hanos Down ! 


SURE —ALL EXCEPT 
PALMOLIVE.. NOTHING 
TOUCHES AN OLIVE OIL 
SHAVING CREAM FOR A 
REAL SHAVE —AND FOR 
KEEPING YOUR FACE 
FEELING FINE, NOTHING 
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HORN IN ON THIS 
°23,000! 


464 CASH PRIZES THIS MONTH—2 FIRST PRIZES OF $500 EACH 


LISTEN, JIM. WHEN YouR 
BEARD GETS AS TOUGH AS 
MINE VOULL APPRECIATE 
WHAT IT MEANS TO GET 
A CLEAN, CLOSE SHAVE 
— LIKE COLGATE'S 
GIVES ME 





WELL,JIM, I'VE USED 
COLGATE'S FOR 20 YEARS 
AND | HAVENT FAILED TO 
GET A SMOOTH, SKIN-LINE 
SHAVE YET. YOU CAN'T 


CONVINCE ME THERE'S 
ANYTHING LIKE COLGATES 













Palmolive Users 


side with Jim or 
his Dad in the big 
Palmolive vs. Col- 
gate’s argument? 
Are you a Colgate 
fan—or a Palm- 
olive booster. Let's 
hear from you! 

In ONE of the empty “blurb” spaces, 
or better on a separate sheet of paper, 
just say your say. Write your boost for 
Colgate’s—OR for Palmolive — ot both. 
We're offering 464 cash prizes this month 


for the best “‘blurbs”’ sent to us. 


SEE OPPOSITE PAGE for contest rules and hints to help you win 





Here’s where you take your shot at 
some of that $25,000 
Jim wants you Palmolive users to back him up. His Dad wants 


every Colgate shaver's help. If you haven’t tried either of these 
famous shaving creams, start nowand get into this $25,000 argument! 












Colgate Users 





Here are the prizes for each 


month—4G64 in all! 
For Best Colgate | For Best Palmolive 


*“‘blurbs’’ “‘blurbs”’ 
ast. . « « $300 St.) 6 soe 
<a lCOellc Set 
Pn <a & @ ein) aw.» 9 Conn 
Onext «.. 25 | Omext ... 2 
2Onext. « « 10 | 2Onmext... 10 
200 next ss 5S | 200nmext.. 5 
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‘95.000 
"BLURB 
CONTEST 


read all about 
it here 





























CONTEST RULES 


— your “blurb” in one of the empty 
spaces on the opposite page, or ona sep- 
uate sheet of paper. Mail with nameandaddress 
}t0 Contest Editors, Dept. F-3,P. O. Box 
\ 1133, Chicago, Illinois. Residents of Canada, 
address: 64 Natalie St., Toronto 8. 
The prize money (totaling $25,000) is di- 
vided into six sets of monthly prizes (each set 
totaling $4200). At the end of each month 
prizes are awarded (see list on opposite page) 
for the best “blurbs” received during that 
month, as follows: 


Feb.29 . . . $4200 










Mar. 31. . . $4200 

April 30 . . . $4200 May 31... $4200 

June 30 . . . $4200 July 31. . . $4200 
(Contest closes July 31, 1932) 


Contest is open only to residents of the 
United States and Canada. Employes of the 
manufacturers and their families are not eligible 
to compete. 

In event of a tie, each tying contestant will 
be awarded full amount of the prize tied for. 
Decision of the judges shall be final. 


Some hints to help you win 


Here are some facts about the world’s two 
largest selling shaving creams —Colgate’s 
ind Palmolive. Here are some of the reasons 
why men prefer these famous shaving creams. 
PALMOLIVE 

1. Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 

2. Softens the beard in one minute. 

3. Maintains its creamy fullness for 10 minutes. 


4, Fine after-effects due to olive oil content. 


COLGATE’S 
1. Breaks up oil film that covers each hair. 
2. Small bubbles soften each hair at the base of 
the beard. 
3. Gives a close, skin-line shave. 
4. Gives a lasting, 24-hour shave. 





1 ’ 
‘FREE SAMPLES: 
| Incase you're one of the few who do notuseeither 4 
ach | Colgate’s or Palmolive, they're for sale everywhere. 4 
, | Or=send coupon for generous free samples of both 4 
| Mail coupon to Dept. 32, P-O. Box 1133, Chicago. 4 
(In Canada: to 64 Natalie Street, Toronto.) 1 
lmolive tees ' 
Ss”? ae ES ee ae “ 
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Married, Prince Gustav Lennart Nich- 
olas Paul of Sweden, 22, grandson of 
King Gustav V; and one Karin Emma 
Louise Nissvandt, of Stockholm; in a 
London registry office. Because the King 
would not consent to his marriage to a 
commoner (forbidden by the Swedish 
Constitution for persons of royal blood), 
it was necessary for Prince Lennart to 
renounce his royal rights, wed in a for- 
eign country. At the reception the couple 
skoaled each other as Mr. & Mrs. Lennart 
Bernadotte. 


Married. Peter Llewellyn Davies, Lon- 
don publisher, original of Sir James Mat- 
thew Barrie's “Peter Pan;” and the Hon- 
orable Margaret Leslie Hore-Ruthven, one 
of the famed socialite twin daughters of 
Lord Ruthven, Lieutenant Governor of 


the Island of Guernsey: in London. To 
escape the crowds outside, Author Barrie, 


the bridegroom’s godfather, left the 
church via furnace room and coal bin. 
& 








Married. Zoe Akins, 45, playwright 
(The Greeks Had a Word For It ; Daddy’s 
Gone A-Hunting); and Capt. Hugh Cecil 
Levinge Rumbold, 48, theatrical designer, 
half brother of British Ambassador to Ger- 
many Sir Horace George Montagu Rum- 
bold; in Pasadena. 


a : 


Married. Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCor- 
mick, 51, onetime (1929-31) Congress- 
woman-at-large from Illinois, relict of the 
late Senator Medill McCormick; and Al- 
bert Gallatin Simms, 50, onetime (1929—- 
31) Congressman-at-large from New Mex- 
ico; in one of her homes, in Broadmoor, 
near Colorado Springs, Colo.* In the 
House, Mr. & Mrs. Simms sat together 
but were often at political odds. 

Died. Ivar Kreuger, 52. “Swedish 
Match King”; by his own hand (pistol) ; 
in Paris (see pp. 15 & 45). 


Died. Byron H. Canfield, 52, board 
chairman of Scripps-Canfield newspapers 
(Seattle Star, Los Angeles Record, Dallas 
Dispatch): of heart disease following a 
three-month illness; in Los Angeles. 


Died. James John Joicey, 61, ento- 
mologist, famed butterfly collector; of 
heart failure; in London. His 1,500,000 
butterflies, world’s second largest private 
collection, will go to the British Museum. 


— —— 


Died. George Eastman, 77, board 
chairman of Eastman Kodak Co.; by his 
own hand (pistol); in Rochester, N. Y. 
He left a note: ‘““My work is done. Why 


wait?” Born in Waterville, N. Y. in 1854, 
he started Eastman Dry Plate Co. in 
Rochester in 1880. First man to realize 


| the possibilities of amateur as opposed to 


professional photography, he devoted him- 
self to making cameras simple. handy, fool- 
proof. The first Kodak appeared in 1888, 
contained film for too pictures which, 
when taken, were sent back (camera & 

*Last week she bought another, a 2,000-acre 
estate at Middleburg, Va. 

INo. « private collection belongs to Lionel 
Walter Lord Rothschild. 


all) to the Kodak factory for develop- 
ment. Hence the famed slogan: “You press 
the button. We do the rest.” The devel- 
opment of a flexible, transparent photo- 
graphic film in 1889 coincided with 
Thomas Alva Edison’s early cinema experi- 
ments. Edison bought $2.50 worth of 
Eastman film, turned to an assistant and 
said: “That’s it [the film]—now work like 
hell [on the camera }.” 

Eastman Kodak today is credited with 
doing 90% of U. S. photographic business 
and more than 60% of world business. 
From 1880 to 1925 the company was 
almost entirely a one-man affair, Eastman 
personally making every decision of im- 
port. In 1925 he retired as president and 
general manager, became chairman of the 
board. Said he: “The remaining years are 
very precious to me and I am now doing 
what the movies call a ‘fade-out.’” A 
thorough-going philanthropist, he gave 
away some $75,000.000, probably retained 
only a small Kodak interest. Major gifts 
were: to Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, $19,500,000 (he was Technology's 
“Mysterious Mr. Smith”); to the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, $35,000,000; to 
Tuskegee and Hampton Institutes, $4,- 
362,000; to employes in the form of stock 
distributions, $6,000,000. His civic im- 
provements in Rochester were the Ro- 
chester Dental Dispensary, Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Eastman 
School of Music, Eastman Theatre (now 
closed), Rochester Civic Orchestra. To 
Rome, London, Paris, Stockholm and 
Brussels he gave million-dollar dental & 
throat clinics. His private interests in- 
cluded art, music, big game hunting (in 
Africa, with the Martin Johnsons), calen- 
dar reform. He whittled, baked cakes & 
pies, collected orchids and firearms, was 
awakened every morning by pipe organ. 
He never married. 

Died. William Liseter Austin, 79, long- 
time engineer and onetime president and 
board chairman of Baldwin Locomotive 
Works; after a two-day illness; in Rose- 
mont, near Philadelphia. His advice to 
emploves: “Imitate the example of the 
locomotive; he runs along, whistles over 


his work, and yet never takes anything 
but water when he wants to wet his 
whistle.” 

Died. Hannah Taylor Shipley, 80, 


founder (with her late sisters, Elizabeth 
A. and Katherine M.) of the Shipley 
School for girls, near Philadelphia; of 
chronic myocarditis; in Atlantic City 


Died. Mrs. Lewis Morrison (Rose 
Wood), 82, oldtime actress, grandmother 
of the cinemacting Sisters Bennett (Con- 
stance, Barbara & Joan); of old age; in 
Tenafly, N. J. She played many a leading 
role with Joseph Jefferson in such pro- 
ductions as Rip Van Winkle, The Rivals, 
starred in Lester Wallack’s stock com- 
pany 

Died. Bolossy Kiralfy, 84, oldtime the- 
atrical producer; of old age; in London 
Famed for his spectacular tableaux, he 
made the 19th Century U. S. gape at his 
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HONEY WELL engineers reproduce any weather and 


learn the truth about automatic heat control performance 


‘Will this or that automatic heat control work 
as well in Memphis as in Minneapolis? Will 
it keep your room uniformly comfortable when 
a bitter zero wind blows out of the north, as 
well as when a mild spring breeze whispers past 
your sunny windows? 

To answer these questions and make sure that 
Minneapolis-Honeywell automatic heat controls 
always deliver precisely what is promised, the 
engineers of this leading heat control organiza- 
tion built the house of a Thousand Climates. 


Here any variety of the world’s weather is 
reproduced at will. Here, inside the space 
where the mechanically-fanned winds how] 
and the temperature drops or rises 
as refrigeration or super-heating 
systems are turned on, is a normal 
room with normal heating equip- 
ment. Here every automatic room 
temperature control yet developed 
goes on impuartial test and succeeds 
or fails not on claims but on per- 
formance merit. 





This House of a Thousand Climates is the 
birthplace of the Modustat, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell’s engineered automatic room 
temperature control for large buildings. The 
Modustat’s 1931-32 success in public buildings, 
offices, apartments, schools and hospitals is 
only natural after three years of uncompromis- 
ing tests, rejections and gradual development 
in this unique engineering laboratory. 


Consider these remarkable resources at the 
service of Minneapolis-Honeywell engineers. 
Consider the years of research and test needed 
to perfect a new system of automatic controls 
for new heating systems, such as oil and gas 
heating a few years ago. Is it any wonder 
that Minneapolis-Honeywell is regarded by 
the heating industry as the one logical source 
of engineered heat controls? Is it any wonder 
that the Minneapolis-Honeywell Branch Office 
or Distributor (located in every important 
city) is looked to as the local source of 
information on every question involving the 
automatic control of heat, cold and pressure? 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL 


HEAT CONTROL 


Engineering 


MINNEAPOLIS-HONEY WELL REGULATOR CO., Executive Offices: 2925 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. Factories: Minneap- 
olis; Wabash, and Elkhart, Ind. Branch Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Hartford, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, 


New York City, Philadelphia, Providence, St. Louis, San Francisco. Distributors in all principal cities. In ( anada: Minneapolis-Honey- 


well Regulator Co., Limited, Toronto and Montreal. Export: 801 Second Ave., New York City 








vast scenes, casts, pageantry. Shows with 
1,000 performers were common; his 
Orient broke stage records with 2,500. In 
The Deluge or Paradise Lost, presented at 
Niblo’s Garden in Manhattan, Producer 
Kiralfy featured “novel electric lights, 
installed under the personal direction of 
Mr. Thomas Alva Edison.” 


“« 








Died. Paolo Boselli, 93, Wartime pre- 
mier of Italy, historian, president of the 
Dante Alighieri Society; of influenza; in 
Rome. Though holding portfolios as far 
back as the first term of Premier Francesco 
Crispi (1887-91), he did not form a cab- 
inet until 1916. He was forced to resign 
the following year after the great defeat 
at Caporetto. A Fascist sympathizer, he 
had served in the Senate since the rise of 
Il Duce. 

Died. Mrs. Ida Mayfield Wood, 93, 
socialite recluse, relict of Publisher Ben- 
jamin Wood of the old New York Daily 
News, sister-in-law of onetime Mayor 
Fernando Wood of Manhattan; of bron- 
chial pneumonia; in a Manhattan hotel 
where she had lived meanly for 25 years. 
When a nephew discovered her last year 
and had her declared incompetent, about 
her person, in mattresses, in old trunks, 
was found nearly $2,000,000 in hoarded 
cash and jewelry (Time, Oct. 26). 





MEDICINE 


| Pouched Throats 





A clique of thieves in India have in 
their throats pouches in which they hide 
small but precious loot. Pressed into 
military service, such pouched thieves 
serve as carriers of small documents. 
They develop their throat pouches by 
partially swallowing a pellet tied to a 
string. The training begins in childhood, 
continues for years with a bigger and 
bigger pellet, until a useful pouch takes 
shape. 

Honest people sometimes develop throat 
pouches. The gullet muscles weaken, sag. 
Such diverticula may be very annoying. 
They interfere with eating. Food catches 
in them like waste in the trap of a sink, 
ferments and sends up fetid odors. 

Last week colleagues of that Philadel- 
phia ornament of the profession, Dr. 
Chevalier Jackson, disclosed that by 
means of his esophagoscope he has de- 
veloped an efficacious technique for clos- 
ing such pouches in honest man or thief 
at one sitting. 

The esophagoscope, like Dr. Jackson's 
famed bronchoscope, is essentially a nar- 
row-bored tube. The bronchoscope goes 
down the windpipe into the lungs. The 
esophagoscope goes down the gullet. Dr. 
Jackson developed both after he got the 
initial idea from two German professors. 
They derived their method from sword- 
swallowers. Jugglers learned long, Jong 
ago that by throwing their heads far back 
and depressing their tongues, their opened 
mouths were brought into a direct line 
with their straightened gullets. By ge 
ting his patients to do the same, the late 
Dr. Alfred Kirstein found that he could 
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see far down the throat with a small head- 
light. That was in 1894, Three years 
later Dr. Gustav Killian succeeded in 
safely running a metal tube into a patient’s 
lung and peering down the bore. 

Just as Elias Howe perfected the sew- 
ing machine by putting the hole at the 
front end of the needle, Dr. Jackson sim- 
plified throat and chest investigations by 
putting a tiny electric light at the front 
end of the tube which he saw Dr. Killian 
demonstrate in Philadelphia. Thus he 
could clearly see the smallest details of 
dark recesses, and reproduce them in 
drawings of exquisite details. (He is 
notably skillful at freehand drawing. ) 

If he could see into a windpipe, lung 
or gullet, why not reach into them—re- 
move foreign bodies, perform small opera- 
tions? It was only necessary to invent 
forceps, pincers, clamps, scissors, knives 
small enough to slip through the tubes 
They must be operated by long, slender 








International 


Dr. CHEVALIER JACKSON 


. could search an Indian gullet-thief. 


levers. 
vented. 


Such instruments Dr. Jackson in- 


The University of Pennsylvania created 
aChevalier Jackson Bronchoscopic Clinic 
for him. There he has taught to hundreds 
of graduate doctors, among them his son 
K assistant Dr. Chevalier Lawrence Jack- 
) son, the technique of removing growths 
ad obstructions from the mouth, gullet 
ind windpipe. There he taught them that 
lor which the ordinary citizen knows him 
vest—the removal from the lungs of 
lacks, pins, grains, teeth, bones and other 
knicknacks. And, although his former 
students are established with their in- 
‘ruments in all parts of the country, it 
Sto Dr. Jackson himself that many a 
parent brings the child who is choking on 
‘satety pin or what-not. But Dr. Jack- 
on is no longer at the Chevalier Jackson 
bronchoscopic Clinic of the University of 
Pennsylvania, with its children’s rooms 
tecorated like nurseries. Two years ago 
he tesigned to develop a similar clinic for 
looming Temple University School of 
Medicine, also in Philadelphia. None- 
theless, he continues to give some graduate 
‘struction at the older University. 


| 







“‘My bedroom was painted with Wallhide 
and completely settled in one day.’’ 


says a lady from Yonkers, N. Y. 





One-day painting 


now possible with new“ Vitolized* Oil”’ 
Paint called WALLHIDE 


—a new discovery that saves time 
... trouble... money and gives 
you a better job 


HAT man or woman will now permit 

painting to upset his or her home for 
two, three or four days—when walls can now 
be painted with the new Wallhide and pzctures 
hung the same day? 

Now, the painters can apply even fwwo coats 
of Wallhide paint in one day and your rooms 
can be settled in four hours or less after the 
last coat is on the walls. Never before has this 
been possible with an oil paint. 

Wallhide paint is supplied as a First Coater 
for walls that have never been painted—and in 
15 beautiful pastel colors for finish coats, Not 
only are both the First Coaterand finishing coat 
made with Vitolized Oil but both also contain 
‘Titanium—anew pigment which gives Wallhide 
much greater ‘hiding ” qualities. Rarely is more 
than one coat of Wallhide paint ever required 
for fine results on walls that have previously 
been painted. 

Wallhide forms a perfectly sealed, tough, 
even-colored film over the wall. It is almost 
impossible to make it show brush marks, laps 
or off-colored patches. ‘This is because it con- 
tains Vitolized Oil—the outstanding paint dis- 
covery in years. Please 
remember that Wallhide 
is the only paint on the 


a 
WALLHIDE 








market today that contains Vitolized Oil. If you 
want the convenience it brings you, insist that 
your painter use Wallhide. Mail the coupon now 
for literature, color charts and free samples for 
making a most convincing test of this utterly new- 
type paint. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. , Paintand 
Varnish Division, Dept. 153, Milwaukee, Wis. 


*VITOLIZED OIL 
—stays in the paint 


Here you see what happens 
when a few drops of First Coat 
Paint containing ordinary oi/and 
a few drops of Wallhide First 
Coat Paint containing Vito/ized 
Oi/are placed on common wrap- 
ping paper. 


Note bow the ordinary oil 
soaks into the paper. 


‘) See how the Vitolized Oil 


“— stays in Wallhide First Coat 
Paint to keep it alive and elastic 
indefinitely. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Paint and Varnish Division, Dept. 153, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: Please send me testing outfit, color chart 
and literature on Wallbide, the Vitolized Oil wall paint 
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WALLHIDE 


The “Vitolized Oil” Wall Paint 
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FOR THE 100% SHAVE* 
YOUR BLADE MUST BE 


KEEN 


MOST IMPORTANT IS A SHARP EDGE. 
MAGAZINE RAZOR BLADES ARE IN- 
CREDIBLY KEEN, COATED IN CLEAR 
OIL, SEALED IN A METAL CYLINDER. 










*ANALYSIS OF THE 100% SHAVE 
KEEN BLADES 35% 
NEW BLADE INSTANTLY 25% 
ECONOMY 25% 
EASY TO CLEAN 5% 
REACHES UNDER NOSE 5% 
COMPACT 5% 

TOTAL 100% 


ONLY THE MAGAZINE RAZOR HAS ALL THESE 

FEATURES. ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU 

HOW IT OPERATES. AT ALL LEADING DEALERS, 
$5.00 (INCLUDES 20 CLIP OF BLADES). 





MAGAZINE 
RAZOR 


SIMPLIFIED SCHICK 





| Hays Poll 


Of prime concern to Motion Picture 
| Producers & Distributors of America, Inc. 
is the fact that U. S. cinema attendance 
has declined about 30% in the last two 
years. Last week the organization took 
action. To the kind of people that Cinema 
Tsar Will Hays believes have lately begun 
to be interested in the cinema—bankers, 
editors, ministers, scientists, socialites, 
teachers, writers—were mailed 150,000 
small blue leaflets, containing ballots. On 
each ballot were listed 34 species of cinema 
under six generic heads. Voters were asked 
to check their favorite kind of cinema, 
add remarks. Twelve million more such 
ballots will be distributed, by mail and in 
theatres, in the next six months. 

Ten thousand ballots returned last week 
showed that: 1) educated cinemaddicts 
are fondest of animated cartoons, par- 
ticularly Mickey Mouse; 2) cinemaddicts 
of lower mental rating prefer sub-divisions 
of Drama, like “spiritual struggle,” “social 
and sex problems,” “society.” 

Critics of the poll pointed out that: 
1) typical cinemaddicts—whose opinions 
are most valuable—are the least likely to 
bother writing them on a ballot; 2) pro- 
ducers think they already possess most of 
the information the poll is intended to dis- 
close. Said Motion Picture Herald: “The 
industry hardly needs to confess obtuse- 
ness by any such gesture.” 
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Gossip Reel 


For their best shots, newsreels are de- 
pendent upon accidentally suitable events, 
like the Lindbergh kidnapping. Otherwise 

| they are too often forced to use clichés 
| like battleship launchings, cherry-blossom 
| time in Japan, baby parades, Mussolini, 
sporting events and animals that can dance 
or count. A new type of newsreel called 
Louis Sobol’s Newsreel Scoops made its 
appearance last week. It showed what in 
newssheets would be feature stories— 
shots of Harry K. Thaw and Evelyn Nes- 
bit as they looked when Harry K. Thaw 
shot Stanford White and as they look at 
present; various ladies who have been 
friends with or married to Rudy Vallée; 
three Broadway playboys playing cards 
in a penthouse; the man who makes 
Mayor James J. Walker’s shoes, and 
Mayor Walker in jolly mood, strumming 
one of his own tunes on a piano. 

In effect much like the chipper colyum 
of Broadway gossip which Louis Sobol 
writes for the New York Evening Jour- 
nal, the Sobol newsreel seems ingenious 
and potentially popular, depending almost 
entirely on the intimacy of the revelations 
made. Observers wondered where Sobol 
had procured his material. He had bor- 
rowed old shots of Thaw and Nesbit from 
old newsreel libraries, had new ones made 





to order. Guy Loomis, an oil stock pro- 


| moter who found that his land really con- 


tained an oil well; William (“Billy”) 
Mishkin, who expects to inherit a for- 
tune in a few years; and a Manhattan 





sport named John Walker, were easily 
persuaded to be revealed as Metropoli- 
tan spendthrifts. Mayor Walker was not 
at all averse to posing at the piano as a 


CINEMA 





postlude to the portrait of his cobbler. 
Other items in the first instalment of the 
Sobol newsreel were: a survey of the 
careers open to Follies girls, with three 
examples; a shot of the interior of a speak- 
easy, deleted by censors after one showing. 





¢ 





The New Pictures 


The Beast of the City (Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer). Partly because of protests 
from the Hays organization, 1932 gangster 
pictures will show criminals as craven 
rather than heroic. Cinema police, like 
Walter Huston in this picture, will be 
clever and courageous instead of timid 





Harrow & Forp 
This year, criminals will be craven. 


nincompoops. But it is unlikely that even 
these thoughtful improvements will instill 
respect for law & order into cinemaddicts 
so long as the underworld, however de- 
plorable, is displayed as brilliantly efficient. 
In this picture, almost all the admirable 
members of the police department of an 
anonymous city are destroyed in their 
effort to capture one small nest of desper- 
adoes who are handicapped by drink. Nor 
is this the only respect in which malfea- 
sance is shown to have advantages over 
civic virtue. The members of the gang 
are able to associate with Jean Harlow 
which, to a village audience, should sut- 
ficiently excuse their defections. The chief 
of police has vowed to sanitate the town 
and he is well on his way to do so when 
his young brother (Wallace Ford), cajoled 
by Jean Harlow, neglects the obligations 
of his detective’s badge so far as to help 
two gangsters rob a bank. He and his 
accomplices are captured but they “beat 
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the rap.” The young brother is then so 
much ashamed of himself that he offers 
to betray the gang. This leads to the cli- 
mactic scene in which revolvers pop for 
' two minutes and a half, killing most of the 


! 


major members of the cast except Jean | 


Harlow. 


When Miss Harlow recently set out to | 


make a personal appearance tour, Loew’s 
Inc. published a 28-page brochure on the 
subject, rehearsing the familiar milestones 
inher career. She started life 21 years ago 
as Harlean Carpenter in Kansas City, Mo. 
She was married at 16, divorced last year. 
She got her first important part when 
Howard Hughes, remaking Hell’s Angels 
as a talking picture, gave her Greta Nis- 


gn’s réle. In effect, Jean Harlow is a | 


shiny refinement of Clara Bow. She is 
acompetent though not a brilliant actress. 
Her contours are luxurious though slen- 
der; her face childish but engaging. Her 
most obvious and enticing quality is the 
peculiar pale thatch on top of her head. 
j It got her her first part in the cinema, 


| when a director noticed her standing out- 


-_— 


side a Kansas City drugstore. It caused 
her pressagent to invent the phrase “plat- 
inum blonde.” It also caused a major re- 
vival of the hair-bleaching industry. Jean 
Harlow has had a larger influence on the 
trade of beauticians and the habits of their 


customers than any other cinemactress in | 


\ the last two years. Because its ivory- 
} wlored covering soils so easily, Jean Har- 
) low washes her head with soap and a few 
drops of bluing, every other day. She 
detests exercise, has a masseuse preserve 


her figure. She wears low-cut gowns but | 
travels with her mother and remarks: | 
“Sex appeal should be a subtle quality so | 


Iwear black a good deal.” 





The Lost Squadron (RKO), instead 
| of being about flyers in the War, is about 
lyers performing in a cinema about flyers 
inthe War. While not exactly a breath- 
taking stroke of originality, this helps 


the inclusion of one character almost en- 
tirely new to the cinema: a violent, loudly 
(lothed, arrogantly posturing Hollywood 
director. The behavior of this director 


he might have been patterned after 
Director Erich Von Stroheim. In ap- 


lis actors that they are addle-headed and 
incompetent, he removes his checked coat, 
olds it carefully and throws it on the 
sound. He twists his leading lady’s wrists 


pearance Von Furst and Von Stroheim | 
we identical, for Von Stroheim plays the 
tle, with obvious relish. Before assuring | 





sive The Lost Squadron a freshness of | 
viewpoint which informs even the routine | 
tretches of the picture. It also permits | 


ind his name—Von Furst—suggest that | 






when he suspects her of liking one of his | 
stunt flyers and then rubs corrosive acid | 
m the control wires of that pilot’s plane. | 
At this point, the esprit de corps of the 
‘unt flyers*—three pilots who belonged 
‘0 the same unit in France—reasserts it- 
elf. One (Robert Armstrong) against 
whom the director has no grudge, takes 
iitin the damaged plane. The one (Rich- 
itd Dix) whom the director hoped to kill, 


a 


*Part of the actual stunt flying necessary to 
we manufacture of The Lost Squadron was done 
¥ the late Leo Nomis. One of Hollywood’s four | 
mast famed stunt flyers, he crashed last month 
ihile making a scene for Sky Brides. ‘ 
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The 
FLORSHEIM 





Stepping Down the price increases 


Florsheim value per dollar, giving you more, saving you 
more. No lowering of quality standards—the shoes are just 
as fine—just as much the shoes of long wear as ever—noth- 
ing changed but the price. See the new values of today 
—COMPARE—and you will find Florsheim Shoes are un- 


equalled for money’s worth. .. . //lustrated, The Rolls, Style M-431 


Now Most 
styles 


THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY, MANUFACTURERS, CHICAGO 
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Don’t laugh at this lady! 
To picture her shaving may be funny—but 
it’s no funnier than YOU in the mornings 
—and she doesn’t laugh then ! It’s a cinch, 
though, that she wouldn't do it your way 


if she had a beard to clean off ! 
You'll laugh at the old ways—once 
you shave with Frostilla Brushless 
Shave. Dripping lather, time-wasting 
brushes, irritating rub-ins — all take 
their place inthe past. The new way 
is modern — quick. A moment to 





(wie & 2 











follows him in a sound machine. The 
third (Joel McCrea) stays on the ground, 
threatening the director with firearms. 
The Lost Squadron is the first picture 
manufactured by RKO since young David 
Selznick became production head of RKO- 
Radio and RKO-Pathé. It will be to the 
advantage of all concerned if the picture 
is typical of forthcoming RKO products. 


| Good shot: a group of assistant directors, 





spread a thin layer of Frostilla Brush- | 


less Shave on your wet face, a moment 
to skim your razor over your beard 
. and that’s all! 


Frostilla Brushless Shave actually conditions 
your face—-prepares your beard so well that 
there’s no pull, drag or after-redness. Never 
a nick or cut—you don’t even need a lotion! 
Don’t resign yourself to the old-fashioned 
lather-and-brush way, and don’t stay unhappy 
if you've tried other brushless creams. Give 
your face a new chance—and a life-long treat ! 


TRY IT ee “YOU CAN’T LOSE” | 


If youlike it (and you will!) 

2 you'll never want your 

rush again, Send it to us 

and we'll send you, free,a 
large-sized tube in exchange. 


Use the coupon 
Lior FREE tube — 
a generous trial. 


Buy a tube of Fros- 
3 tilla Brushless Shave. 









Your money back if 
you don’t get the best 
shaves of your life! 35c, 
50c; all druggists. Or if 
inconvenient, by mail 
from the Frostilla Co. 


FROUSTILLA 


BRUSHLESS 
SHAVE 


This offer expires Mar. 1933 
The Frostilla Co., Elmira, N.Y. (Dept. T3-21) 
(Jn Canada, address: 296 Richmond St., W., Toronto) 


I’m modern minded. Send me, free, a week or more 
of better shaves in your trial-size tube. 








Name 
Address 








City and State 
Sales Reps.: Harold F . Ritchie & Co., Inc. N.Y. ( 





. & Toronto 
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script writers, prop boys and camera-men 
waiting to start work, with Von Stroheim 
standing above them, on a pedestal beside 
the camera, bawling orders. 
6 

Dancers in the Dark (Paramount). 
Blonde Miriam Hopkins makes her living 
by cavorting in a 10¢ dance hall. When 
partners are scarce, she entertains the cus- 
tomers by crooning. Her promiscuous 
past, well-known to practically every 
member of the orchestra, does not prevent 
its chief saxophone player (William Collier 
Jr.) from proposing marriage. Complica- 
tion is injected when the band leader 
(Jack Oakie), long a friend of Collier, 
tries to break up the union. Action is kept 
at a swift pace by lust, robbery, off-stage 











murder and, finally, the shooting of Oakie | 


by a gun-toting habitué of the dance hall 
(George Raft). Good shot: Miss Hopkins, 
eves half shut, singing “St. Louis Blues” 
while the ten-centers wiggle according to 
dance hall form. 








The Passionate Plumber (Metro-Gold- | 


wyn-Mayer). The combination of Jimmy 


Durante and Buster Keaton in this picture | 


(faintly derived from Her Cardboard 
Lover, which Leslie Howard and the late 
Jeanne Eagels acted on the stage) works 
out well. Durante is worried about his 
huge and remarkable nose. The nose is 
worried by the other characters who tweak 
it, pinch it, slam doors against it. Durante 
is an urbane but eccentric chauffeur who 
speaks French with a Brooklyn accent. 
He gets a chance to use his favorite word 
when Polly Moran, as a maid-servant,. re- 
buffs him with the door. “You may think 


| that mortifies me,” cries Durante. “It 
spurs me on, it spurs me on!” 
Keaton, imperturbable in situations 


which could not happen elsewhere than in 
the Paris of cinema comedies, is a Yonkers 
plumber who has strayed abroad with his 
kit of tools. Called upon to fix a bath- 
room belonging to the heroine (Irene 
Purcell), he stays on at her request to 


| help her control her infatuation for a cad 


| (Gilbert Roland). 


Keaton manages to 


| follow her into a swank gaming house 


| 


but when he pulls a handkerchief from 
his rented evening clothes, moth-balls fall 
into the roulette wheel. He calls himself, 
not a gigolo, but a “juggler,” says it is 
his job to “make women want other men 
more.” A large amount of bric-a-brac in 


| the room where part of the action occurs 


gives a clue to the grand scene at the 
finish. Plates, pots, vases, statues, lamps 
and chandeliers are shattered over the 
head of Cad Roland, while Durante 
watches, with his nose to a key-hole. 
Director Edward Sedgwick made The 
Passionate Plumber raucous, rapid and 
amusing. Good shot: Keaton wriggling 


out of an embarrassing situation with the 
heroine by posing as a physician, examin- 
ing her abdomen with pliers and a suction 
cup for his stethoscope. 


| 








More Thrilling Than 
Any Cottage or Hotel 


and just as comfortable! This roomy 50-foot cruiser 
with separate cabins for owner and guests, deeply 
upholstered double and single spring beds, shower 
bath, electric refrigeration, running hot water, radio, 
offers you every modern comfort at a fuel cost of 
less than 5c a mile due to WINTON diesel power 
plant. Not a houseboat, but a sturdy ocean-going 
yacht. Your answer to the urge for something 
different. 


Other PLAYMATE cruisers, 23 to 70 feet at record 
low prices. Send for catalog 14 or let us give you a 
trial run in New York waters. Wheeler Shipyard, 
Inc., Brooklyn, New York. 


WHEELER_ 





Constant 
CouCHING 
strains the 


- 


Quickest Relief from Coughing 


CORN S-sore TOES 





—relieved in ONE minute 
by these thin, healing, safe 
pads! They removethecause 
—shoefrictionand pressure. 


© Scholls 
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—— 
In& Out of Russia 
a In Philadelphia, in Manhattan and over 
in the radio, Conductor Leopold Stokowski 
rel ud his Philadelphia Orchestra play all- 
cca Russian programs last week. Stravinsky, 
. deeply ‘kriabin, Prokofiev and Moussorgsky are 
dagess y omposers comfortable now on any U. S. 
er, radio, > “. 
| cost of wncert program. But along with them 
el power ‘tokowski introduced two strangers: Serge 
—— \ikiforowitsch Wassilenko and A. S. 
' lliashenko. The Witches’ Flight by Was- 
1 can ilenko was eerie music fairly descriptive 
ve you a fits title. Illiashenko’s Dyptique Mon- 
hipyard, o! dissonantly depicted the retreat of 
jhe warriors escorting dead Genghis Khan, 
their preparations for battle afterward. 
f | The Witches’ Flight is 23 years old. 


{nd the composer of Dyptique Mongol 
aches at the Brussels Conservatory, is 
i White Russian expatriate like Prokofiev 
nd Stravinsky. But most people knowing 
hat Conductor Stokowski brought the 
wo new scores home with him on his 
return from Russia last spring, knowing 

im to be an alert musical reporter,* as- 
wmed that these importations were Soviet 
products. 

Truly typical of Soviet music was Mos- 
wlow's Soviet Iron Foundry which Sto- 
7 towski played early in the season (Time, 
Nov. 2). Soviet Iron Foundry pertectly 
scribes a mass of noisy machines. Most 
Russians prefer Tchaikovsky or Beethoven 


the rai ; He 

pis 6o" i0 the kind of din they hear all day at 
er. Your heir work. But the Government encour- 
ner 


shoes wes music which publicizes the new 
regime. It frowns on any music that is 
lnguorous or melancholy. For this rea- 
wn gypsy music, so popular before the 
Revolution, is generally tabooed. The new 
music is vigorous, direct and, like Soviet 
) ieWspapers, Optimistic. 


your 


However they may be inspired, Russian 
omposers do well to comply with govern- 
nental wishes since musical performances 
% teas strictly supervised as industry under 
ie Five-Year Plan. Concerts and operas 
0 be approved must. serve one of two 
wrposes. They must exeri an indisputable 
ultural influence, hence the current en- 
ihusiasm for the classicists. Or they must 
mmote propaganda. Since jazz does 
tither, it is never played. A/adame But- 
rly may be given at the opera house 
ut extremists reconcile themselves to it 
nthe ground that Pinkerion, the naval 
ficer who deserted Buttertly, was a capi- 
list. All religious music is banned. 
Yirituals are popular but Russians hear 
tem only after references to the Lord 
teliminated. A performance of Haydn's 
veation was forbidden even after new 
turds were written. The music staved 
Sentially religious. A concert dedicated 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven was ad- 
trtised lately as “The Dawn of Industrial 
(apitalism.”” When Dancer Ruth Page 
"sin Moscow last year the Government 
éked her to come on stage riding a trac- 
if, Waving a red flag. 


_ 


















Stokowski has Mexican music on his mind 
%W, gleaned from his mid-winter vacation. On 
, 31, with the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
vmpany, he will put on //. 7., a ballet by 
Mexican Carlos Chavez. Mexico’s famed mural 
unter, Diego Rivera, is designing sets & cos- 
ames, 
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This mark also says: 


“T represent 25 years of research, out 
of which has come every important 
development in lamps and lighting 
practice. 

“T have helped to save the American 
public more than two billion dollars 
in their lighting bill during the past 
ten years... first, by initiating im 
provements which have increased the 
efficiency of lamps, and secondly, 


, . . O f > 
by reducing their cost 48/0. 


THIS MARK SAYS... 


“You get FULL VALUE 
for yur LIGHTING 








DOLLAR’ 





HERE is little difference in cost between good lighting and poor lighting 
—but a great difference in the results you get. 


Good light is effective in preventing waste and spoilage and in promoting 
eficiency and maintaining morale. You cannot afford poor lighting at any 
cost. Edison Mazpa* Lamps give more light than non-standard lamps and 
stay bright longer. Write the General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for free information concerning correct light in your establishment. 


*Mazpa—the mark of a research service. 








EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 


GENERAL’ @ ELECTRIC 



















TERMS AS LOW AS $12.50 A MONTH | 
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IRON 
FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC COAL BURNER 
NOW AS LOW AS 


°275 


INCLUDING AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 
(Freight and Installation Extra) 











for the home has a startling signifi- 
cance ! It actually means aluxury that pays 
@ profit. Iron Fireman in hotels, office 
buildings, schools, churches and plants 
of all kinds is earning its owners a/most* 
40 per cent a year profit through fucl savings alone. 
Now the same proved Iron Fireman is made in a 
home furnace size at $275. A few hours and a 
small installation cost will put one into your 
own heating system. It will earn you from 15 
to 50 per cent a year on your investment. 


LEARN WHAT IRON FIREMAN CAN 
DO FOR YOU... here's our offer 


Have your heating plant surveyed by an Iron | 
7° nd . vl “ | 
Fireman engineer at no cost to you. Learn exactly 


where your fuel money is going and for how 
much less youcan buy the same amount of b.t.u’s 


heat units). A simple request to the factory or | 


the nearest authorized Iron Fireman dealer is the 
only action necessary. 
* A nation-wide survey showed industrial 


users carned 39.44 per cent per annum, 


Iron F ireman Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Dept. T-1. 
] Send Literature. 
] Lrequest a survey of my heating plant. 
L) Residence CD Industrial 


Name. 


Address... 


TE, EE ES SEIN to 


fl Tus NEW LOw price on Iron Fireman 
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Most foreign artists now exclude Russia 
from their European tours. Their pay is 
mostly in rubles which they cannot take 
out of the country. The Government acts 
as impresario for all artists. A young 
Russian musician must pass examinations 
proving himself familiar with Russian poli- 
tics, testifying that he has aided in some 


social movement like the abolition of 
illiteracy or alcoholism. The Government 
then advertises him in simple, forthright 


fashion. He may not call himself “‘World’s 
Greatest Tenor” as does Beniamino Gigli 
or “Famous Boy Violin Genius” as does 
Yehudi Menuhin. Tickets for his concert 
will cost anywhere from 7¢ to 25¢. Fac- 
tory workers then get a 60% reduction. 

Stokowski returned from Russia en- 
thusiastic over the results that energetic 
resident artists are getting. But Soviet 
composition has yet to impress itself be- 
yond the border. Laymen wrongly at- 
tribute the Juternationale to the Russian 
Revolution. It came out of the Paris 
Commune (1871). Tourists have been 
deeply stirred by the Soviet Funeral 
March, played on all state occasions. It 
is a folk song, a relic of old Russia turned 
into a Revolution: iry song beginning “We 
fell victims. 
Symphony 

One hundred assorted women got be- 
hind musical instruments in Manhattan 
last week and let themselves go. In her 
usual ministerial frock,* Conductor Ethel 


Woman’s 
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a woman’s orchestra. No matter how 
creditably a woman may play, she can 
rarely get symphonic training.* Women 
Who play wind instruments are additiop- 
ally handicapped by the fact that they 
look funny blowing. Until this year the 
Chicago Woman’s Symphony, conducted 
by Ebba Sundstrom, a dentist’s wife, had 
men play the difficult winds. But in Man. 
hattan last week there was stout Edith 
Swan to play the trombone, Amy Ryder, 
60 years old and deaf, to lead the French 
horns. They did not worry about appear- 
ing ridiculous any more than Ethel Legin- 
ska did when she decided to become ; 
conductor. 

There were no lady conductors then 
Leginska was a pianist who felt herself 
frustrated. She disappeared several times 
when she was scheduled for concerts— 
and got headlines. All the time she was 
studying orchestra, working day after day 
for 20 hours out of the 24. She got th 
results she wanted. She was invited to 





conduct in’ Manhattan, St. Louis, Los 
Angeles, Berlin, London, Paris, Munich 
She founded a woman’s symphony in 


took it on tour for two seasons 
s Sym: 
helped instruct Lady Conductor 


Boston, 


She conducted the Chicago Woman's 
phony. 











International 





LecinskA & LADIES 


The w 


Leginska stood before them. driving. ca- 
joling, exerting all her high-pitched energy 
toward making them realize, as she ob- 
viously did, that the début of a national 
Woman’s Symphony Orchestra is a highly 
important occasion. 

If the public will support it, or if 
backer can be found, the Woman’s Na- 
tional Symphony Orchestra plans to be a 
permanent, touring organization. Conduc- 
tor Leginska will pack up her spare frock- 
coat then. Violinist Eileen Mayo will 
abandon the schooner aboard which she 
lives. Horn-playing Suzanne Howitt will 
leave the women’s club of Teaneck, N. J. 
Eight other ladies will shoulder their dou- 
ble-basses, pretty Doris Smith her colossal 
tuba. 

But Leginska’s women face severe ob- 
stacles. People seem loth to subsidize 





*For practical reasons Leginska wears a black 
velvet costume something like a Prince Albert. 
Frail shoulder straps would never survive the 
passion she puts into her music. Only Debussy 
and the like could be conducted with safety 
by a lady in conventional evening dress. 











omen at the winds don’t worry. 


week said that in- 
has grown each 


Sundstrom (who last 
terest in her orchestra 
year). 

Ethel Leginska still plays the piano far 
better than most members of her sex. 
With her new-founded orchestra last week 
she played Mozart’s A Major Concerto, 
bent low over the keys one minute, stood 
up the next, urging her women to keep to 
the brisk pace she had set for them. Her 
showmanship captivated a great audienct 
Critics thought that her players, consider- 
ing their inexperience, responded very 
creditably to her tense, determined le: ad- 


ership. 

*Notable exceptions are the few women who 
play in major U. S. orchestras. Lady harpists 
preponderate. ‘There are two in Cleveland's oF 
chestra, one each in the big orchestras in Detroll 
St. Louis, Los Angeles, Manhattan. The 5a 
Francisco Symphony has three lady violinists 
two lady ’cellists; Minneapolis has a lady vi0- 
linist; Los Angeles and Cincinnati a lady pianist 
each: Cleveland a lady viola player. These for 
tunates get union wages. When the Chicast 
Woman’s Symphony feels pinched, its members 
play for $5 a week. Leginska and her players 
gave the'r services. 
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“Weald. Sup nemacyn 


In Italy, where love of grace and beauty and ap- 
preciation of fine work are centuries old, Packard 
is the favored American fine car. To the nobil- 
ity and to families of eminence throughout the 
kingdom more Packards have been sold than 


any other imported automobile of similar price 


Packard, the builder of this country’s first 


twelve-cylinder motor car, now offers 
America’s most advanced twelve-cylinder 


car—the new and sensational Packard 
Twin Six. § Packard has built and 
sold more twelve-cylinder automobiles 


than all other American manufacturers 
combined — nearly ten times as many 


twelves as all other makes in use to- 
day, Packard’s experience with twelve- 


cylinder engine design has been 








continuous for sixteen years. Famous 


Packard twin-six airplane and marine 
motors have been in constant produc- 
tion throughout this period. The new 
and advanced Twin Six motor car engine 
of today is an outgrowth of this long and 
thorough experience—a natural achieve- 
ment of the world’s master motor build- 
ers. § To those who admire advanced 


and original engineering, to those who 


appreciate supreme beauty and richness 





of appointment, Packard extends a 


cordial invitation to inspect and drive 
today’s distinguished Twin Six. With 
its Silent Synchro-mesh Transmission, 
quiet in all three speeds, its new Finger 
Control Free-Wheeling and the original 
Packard Ride Control, you will find it 
the highest development of Packard’s 
world-renowned luxury—in perform- 


ance, comfort and ease of control. 


4 It is priced at the factory from $3650. 
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Ourwarpty, Electrolux 


doesn’t look very different from 
other automatic refrigerators. But 
inside is a new idea— Electrolux 
freezes without machinery. 


The cold in Electrolux is 
constant, steady—for there’s no 
stopping and starting. 

You can depend upon having 
dozens of pure, sparkling ice 
cubes, crisply chilled salads, de- 
licious frozen desserts, whenever 





you want them. 


For only Electrolux gives you 
these without machinery or sound 


—noiselessly, without a single - 
moving part—continuously, with- 
out intermittent stopping and ate 
starting. And all this at far less Germar 
cost than you’d pay for ice. =) 
Electrolux has been tried and ie he 
tested for four years, during which for a ji 
time sales have increased steadily. id 
Today this refrigerator is in hun- sult. tha 
dreds of thousands of kitchens— tired— 
with thousands of the country’s E L E Cc T R éh L U X 7 _ 





newest, finest and largest apart- Illustrai 


ras GL REFRIGERATOR follow 


ment houses fully equipped. 






Judge this refrigerator for your- _ 
self. Go and see the many sizes of sent ba 
Electrolux at the nearest show- a . 
room of your own gas company, trated 
or write for complete information U. S. is 
to Electrolux Refrigerator Sales, Tin dh ales tenth —éttieall 7 = 
Inc., 51 East 42d Street, N.Y. CG. flame takes the place of all moving parts Civil W 
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Roly Poly 

Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney, conva- 
lescing last week from a painful mastoid 
operation, got a medal in her morning’s 
mail from the American Art Dealers Asso- 
ciation “for conspicuous service to art in 
America.” At the same time Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s most obvious service, the pink and 
imposing Whitney Museum of American 
Art, did last week the sort of thing for 
which it was established. In conjunction 
with an amusing showing of the works of 
provincial U. S. painters of the early 19th 
Century, the museum had a memorial ex- 
hibition of the work of the greatest car- 
toonist the country has produced: Thomas 
Nast. 

Everyone knows something about Car- 
toonist Nast’s great battle with paunchy 
Boss Tweed of Tammany Hall. Many 
remember that Abraham Lincoln called 
him “the North’s best recruiting ser- 
geant.” Few remember that Thomas Nast, 





N.Y. Public Library 


Tu. NAstT (SELF PORTRAIT) 


. caused Boss Tweed’s arrest for kid- 
napping. 


4 potent political figure in the U. S. for 
35 years, was born in Landau, Palatinate, 
Germany, in 1840, emigrated at the age of 
6, always spoke English with an accent. He 
always drew. At the age of 15, a small, fat 
boy, he asked the imposing Frank Leslie 
fora job. To get rid of him Publisher 
Leslie told him to draw the holiday crowds 
at the Hoboken ferry. So good was the re- 
sult that fat Tommy Nast was promptly 
hired—at $4 a week. Constant difficulty 
in collecting even this salary caused him 
to leave Leslie’s Weekly. The New York 
lilustrated News sent him to Italy to 
follow the triumphal advance of red- 
shirted Giuseppe Garibaldi up the pen- 
insula. From this almost bloodless war he 
sent bales of drawings very much like 
those his great contemporary, Constantin 
Guys, was doing for the London Jilus- 
rated News. When he returned to the 
U.S. in 1861, 20-year-old “Roly Poly” 
Nast was already a public character. 
Thomas Nast was no soldier in the 
Civil War, but as a cartoonist he threw 
himself into it with the same gusto he 
gave every fight. The South was a nation 
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of tobacco-chewing slave whippers. Lin- 
coln was his saint, Grant his personal 
hero. In 1862 Fletcher Harper hired 
him for Harper’s Weekly at a good salary. 
From that day Harper’s and Nast were an 
unbeatable team, the most influential 
artist, the most influential magazine in 
the country. When they separated in 
1886 Harper’s lost its circulation, and 
Nast, though he tried to start a paper of 
his own, lost his public. 


May 29, 1869 was an important date in | 


the development of Thomas Nast as an 


artist. That week Sir John Tenniel pub- | 


lished a biting cartoon in Punch on the 
subject of the Alabama Claims* showing 
the U. S. as a bloated Falstaff demanding 
£400,000,000 from the bearded Prince of 
Wales, Edward VII, as the price of his 
love. Plump Tommy’ Nast raged at the 


subject, but admired the technique. A | 


month later he replied with a full page 
in Harper’s Weekly of an even fatter John 
Bull Falstaff, drawn in the same manner. 
In this adaptation of the Tenniel tech- 
nique he thereafter drew all his best 
known pictures. 

Nast’s battle with Tammany Hall and 
the Tweed Ring was his greatest cam- 
paign. In 1870 the Ring, consisting of 
William Marcy (“Boss”) Tweed, Peter 
Barr (“Brains”) Sweeney, Richard 
(“Slippery Dick’) Connolly, Mayor A. 
(“Elegant Oakey”) Hall, ruled New York 
without question. Bearded, bleary-eyed 
Boss Tweed, who began his career as nose- 
punching foreman of the Americus or 
Big Six Fire Co., was Commissioner of 
Public Works; Brains Sweeney was the 
lawyer; Slippery Dick was Comptroller of 
Public Expenditures; 
the Ring’s front 
were childishly simple. 


social Their 


B. | 





Elegant Oakey was | 
methods | 


New York’s books | 


were never shown to anybody. The Ring | 


simply charged the city four times as 
much as every money bill was worth, and 
pocketed the difference. British-born 
Editor Louis John Jennings of the Times 
fought the Ring valiantly as did 
German-born Artist Nast, but the pic- 
tures were what moved the public. 
“Stop them goddam pictures,” 
Boss Tweed. “My constituents 
read but dammit they can see pictures.” 


as 


roared 


can’t | 


The Ring was broken. The Boss fled to | 


Spain, a fugitive from justice. He was 
arrested in Vigo on the charge of “kid- 
napping two American children.” This 
curious charge was explained by the fact 
that he was identified by a Spanish police- 
man from an old Nast cartoon that showed 
the Boss as a Tammany policeman collar- 
ing two small ragamuffins, labeled “Lesser 
Thieves.” The Boss died in New York’s 
Ludlow Street jail. In his luggage was 
every Nast cartoon ever drawn of him. 
Thomas Nast invented most of the 
vocabulary of the U. S. political cartoon. 
He invented the figure of gaunt Uncle 
Sam, the Tammany Tiger (a reference to 
the tiger painted on the dashboard of Boss 
Tweed’s old fire engine, now in the Mu- 
seum of the City of New York), the 


*At the close of the War the U. S. attempted 
to collect damages from Britain for the de- 
struction of Union merchantmen by Confederate 
commerce raiders built in British yards. The 
C. S. S, Alabama was the most successful. 
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Democratic Donkey and Republican Ele- 
phant. No other U. S. cartoonist has 
ever equaled his power, the strength of 
his line. Out of fashion for ten years 
before he died, he accepted the post of 
U. S. consul at Guayaquil, Ecuador from 
President Roosevelt, died at his post of 
yellow fever. Last week Critic Henry 
McBride had this to say of his exhibition: 

“The force of statement and finish of 
workmanship are not to be matched any- 
where in present day caricature. . . . One 
wonders why this should be, and one 
wonders also if the showing of Nast’s 
work in a museum may not key up our 
draughtsmen to bolder expression. It cer- 
tainly will key up the collectors.” 


ee 





“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


Part of the stock-in-trade of the British 
Statesman Winston Churchill on his cur- 
rent U. S. lecture tour, is the following 
proposition, outlined by him at his appear- 
ance in White Plains, N. Y.: 

“What business has gained in America, 
politics has lost. The flower of American 
manhood does not go into politics but 
chooses industry instead. In England just 
the reverse is true, and very frequently 
English young men devote their lives un- 





ACHING MUSCLES! 


CAN YOU AFFORD TO 
LET THEM LAY YOU OFF? 
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ANY a day at work has been lost by 

people who permit themselves to 
suffer with muscular aches and pains. 
And, in times like these, who can afford 
to miss a single day? 


Don’t let aching muscles lay you up; 
it’s so easy to get relief. At the first sign 
of soreness, take Absorbine Jr. and rub, 
massage it on the paining parts. Al- 
most instantly, you will notice a glow- 
ing warmth of increased circulation—a 
peaceful relaxation of tired, cramped 
muscles—a wonderful easing of pain. 


This is because Absorbine Jr. is a safe 
“rubefacient.” Doctors will tell you that 
it helps to stir up sluggish circulation 


ABSORBINE 


for years has relieved sore muscles, muscular 
aches, bruises, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions 
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and thereby re'*«ves the sore congestion 
in muscles. Since Absorbine Jr. will not 
blister, it can be used with massage and 
therefore brings double-acting relief 
from muscular aches and pains. 


For 40 years, Absorbine Jr. has been 
a favorite among coaches, trainers and 
athletes. It’s the wisest precaution 
against bruises, strains, sprains—against 
all kinds of muscular ailments. It is an 
excellent antiseptic. Price, $1.25. For 
free sample write W. F. Young, Inc., 
406 Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
In Canada: Lyman Building, Montreal. 
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Thousands for 
| “ATHLETE’S 
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selfishly to improving the state of the 
nation. 

“T think an interchange might work out 
very nicely. Let your young men run 
our business and we might lend you some 
of ours to run your government.” 





Because his Pasadena home had not 
enough privacy, Herbert Hoover Jr, 
bought an estate near the base of Mt. 
Wilson in California. 


Z 
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Asked to select the six prettiest girls of 
the Junior Class at Syracuse University, 
Artist James Montgomery Flagg wrote: 
“Sure—I'll pick out the prettiest gals— 
if any—or if six. All sorts of colleges 





James MontTGOMERY FLAGG 


“TI have had to gaze on some 
of the most god-awful 
female mugs!” 


every year do this to me, salt water, fresh 
water and bilge-water colleges, and I have 
had to gaze on some of the most god- 
awful female mugs in this broad tho’ nar- 
row land! I know now why there are so 
many pretty gals in New York—all the 
ugly ones are in colleges. . . .” 
a 

Wilbur Glenn Voliva (“The Earth 
is flat”), general overseer of Zion City, 
Ill., observed his 62nd birthday by an- 
nouncing his new diet: buttermilk and 
Brazil nuts only. 

a 

In his colyum of Washington chit-chat 
in the Scripps-Howard newspapers Re- 
porter George Abell told how Dr. Erich 
(“Candid Camera”) Salomon pointed 
his lens at a group of important Demo- 
crats jovially quaffing drinks in an ante- 
room at the Jackson Day dinner. Just as 
he snapped the shutter Dr. Salomon heard 
someone shout: “Hey, you can’t take that 
picture!” It was Governor Albert Ca- 
bell Ritchie of Maryland. Continued the 
Governor: “. .. But you can come I 
and have a drink.” 
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Sluggards Reprieved 


To loaf like oafs, to nod like clods 
seemed the best idea to 4o students at 
Asbury Park High School, N. J. They 
were so lazy they would not even bother 
to be bad. Irked immeasurably by 
Asbury Park’s 40 sluggards, Superin- 
tendent of Schools Amos E. Kraybill 
announced last week he would expel them. 
“They are wasting their time,” he cried, 
“and their teachers’ time and the tax- 
payers’ money.” Out they would go, he 
said, legally or illegally. The Board of 
Education backed Superintendent Kray- 


bill. But soon Superintendent Kraybill 
changed his mind. He reprieved the 4o 
laggards, announced he would consult 


with their parents. Meanwhile, said he, 
they had been frightened into some slight 
improvement. 

Have school boards the right to oust 
lazy or stupid students? Many a tax- 
paying parent might feel that, having paid 
his money, he has his rights. Last May 
this question interested one Jean West, 
19, freshman at the Teachers’ College of 
Miami University (Oxford, Ohio) which 
is State-supported. Suspended for fail- 
ure to maintain a required standing, Miss 
West sought to restrain Miami University 
from expelling her. Her counsel argued 
that higher education is for everyone, that 
Miss West, daughter of a tax-payer, had a 
right to hers. She won her case, but a 
higher court reversed the decision last | 
December. Reason: a pupil who falls | 
below a set standard must not be allowed 
to retard his fellows. 

Guggenheim Fellowships 

In the ears of many a scholar and artist 
the name Guggenheim rings sweetly. It 
means security for a year or two of cre- 
ating, with a little left over for pernods, | 
pulque or Pilsener. Since 1925 there have 
been awarded 417 Fellowships on the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation 
which Simon Guggenheim and his wife, 
Olga Hirsh, established in memory of their 





son who died in 1 Average stipend is 
$2,500. Many a Guggenheim Fellow has 
done well with his year of freedom: 
Stephen Vincent Benét (John Brown’s 
Body which won a Pulitzer Prize); Play- 
wrights Lynn Riggs (Green Grow the 
Lilacs) and Paul Eliot Green (The House 
of Connelly); Walter Francis White, sec- 
retary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People (Rope 
and Faggot: A Biography of Judge 
Lynch); Linus Carl Pauling, Langmuir 
Prize-winner (scientific research); Arthur 
Holly Compton, Nobel Prize-winner. 
Last week the year’s list of 57 Guggen- 
heim Fellowships, 20 less than last year’s, 
was made public. Fifteen of the winners 
will visit the U. S. from Latin America. 
Among U. S. names: Authors Lewis Mum- 
ford, Evelyn Scott, Louis Adamic, Caro- 
line Gordon Tate; Dancer Martha Gra- 
ham; Painters Andrew Michael Dasburg, 
Ernest Fiene, Peter Blume; Sculptor An- 
tonio Salamme; Critic Isaac Goldberg; 
Composer George Antheil; Moscow Cor- 
tespondent William Henry Chamberlain of 
the Christian Science Monitor. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
ANNOUNCE A VITAL AND FAR-REACHING 


service for men 


who need advice! 





IN THESE strenuous times, 
haven't you often wished there 
was some qualified man with 
whom you could discuss your 
problems? It might be an im- 
position on your friends-—and 
besides, your friends have 
their own problems. And their 
advice is based on their own 
observations and experiences, 
which are limited. 

The International Corre- 
spondence Schools have a 
trained staff of vocational di- 
rectors stationed all over the 
United States. They are in 
constant contact with execu- 
tives and employees, in all 
lines of business. They know 
local conditions. Through the 
most modern method of in- 
formation exchange, they are 
in touch with the - national 
situation. 


INTERNATIONAL 


“The Universal University” 


BOX 


CORRESPONDENCE 


9146-C, 
t* Without cost or obligation, please send me a copy of your booklet, ‘Who Wins and Why,” 


Now, as a service to you 
and as a contribution to eco- 
nomic readjustment, we are 
privileged to announce the 
free counsel of these expert 
advisers. Thousands of men, 
all over the country, have 
found solutions to their prob- 
lems by consulting these I.C.S. 
directors — maybe their ser- 
vice will mean as much to you! 
If it is training you need, what- 
ever is required to help you 
advance and make more 
money, the recommendations 
of the vocational expert, in 
your own neighborhood, will 
be friendly and sound. His 
interview will be absolutely 
confidential. Just mark the 
subject of your business on this 
coupon — the interview will 
be arranged without any fur- 
ther obligation on your part. 


SCHOOLS 


SCRANTON, PENNA. 


* 


and full particulars about the subject before which I have marked X 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 


{] Architect 


i Telephone Work 
} Architectural Draftsman 


Mechanical Engineer 
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) Building Estimating Mechanical Draftsnian 
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} Wood Millworking fachinist [Tool 
}Contractor and Builder Patternmaker 

[ ] Structural Draftsman | Pipefitter 
| Structural Engineer Bridge Engineer 
| Electrie Wiring 
) Electrical Engineer 
} Electrie Lightin 
} Welding, Electric and Gas 
} Reading Shop Blueprints 
) Telegraph Engineer 
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(1 Business Management oc 
{ | Office Management ] bookkeeping 
{] Industrial Management {_] Secretarial Work 
(_] Personnel Management { } Spanish 
{ | Traffic Management {) French 
| Accountancy { |Salesmanship 
]Cost Accountant (J Advertising 


P. Accountant 


Name 
City siinoccccenese oquesees 
If vou reside in Canada, 


Monti 


C) Tinsmith 


Bridge and Building Foreman (_) R, R. Locomotives 


CK) Steam Fitting 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


eal, 





(] Heating (O Ventilation 
{J Sheet Metal Worker 


Highway Engineering 
}Chemistry [Pharmacy 
Coal Mining Engineer 
Navigation 

Boilermaker 

Textile Overseer or Supt. 
] Cotton Manufacturin 
Woolen Manufacturing 

] Agriculture 

Fruit Growing 
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} Steam Engineer [ 
} Steam Electric Engineer 
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{] Civil Engineer 
(J) Surveying and Mapping 
}] Refrigeration 





}R. R. Section Foreman 
OOR. R. Bridge and Building 
Foreman | Poultry Farming 
} Air Brakes () Radio 
_) Train Operation ] Marine Engineer 


(C0 Business Correspondence 
(_] Lettering Show Cards 
(J Signs 
(] Stenography and Typing 
{}Complete Commercial Illustrating 

} Civil Service {_] Cartooning 
(J Mail Carrier (J Lumber Dealer 
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(J Railway Mail Clerk 
Grade School Subjects 
(J High School Subjects 
College Preparatory 
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ADVERTISING puts no virtue into a 
product. 

You can’t sell anything with adver- 
tising that you can’t sell without 
advertising. 

But with advertising you can sell 
it a lot faster. 

Advertising applies the power of a 
product to speed its acceptance. 

Advertising finds people and tells 
them things quickly. They might find 
out sometime anyway, but in the 
meantime valuable machines would 
be standing idle. 

There is a business in London that 
has opened its doors every working 
day for 161 years. 

A few years ago it began to adver- 
tise. Somebody got the idea of 
shifting gears to higher speed. That 
business has grown more in the last 
10 years than in the previous 150. 

Big factories, like big stores, 
require lots of customers. 

Advertising is the quickest way to 
get them; the most economical way. 

You can put a motor car in low 
gear and drive it across the continent. 
It’s pretty slow. You can also make a 
good product and. wait for it to find 
customers, 

But second and third speeds are 
made to get there quicker, and adver- 
tising shortens the time for business 
accomplishment. 


IF YOU HAVE A PRODUCT THAT SELLS WITHOUT ADVERTISING, 
THEN YOU HAVE A PRODUCT THAT CAN BE PROFITABLY ADVER- 
TISED. THAT IS THE KIND OF PRODUCT THAT BEST REPAYS 


ADVERTISING; THE KIND ON WHICH BIG BUSINESS IS BUILT. 
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Out of the Mill 


The House of Steel has many mansions. 

In & out of it at No. 71 Broadway pass 

hundreds of executives of the 200 far- 

fung companies which constitute U. S. 

Steel Corp. Some of them visit for just 

ashort time, some of them go there regu- 

larly. They are so many that the big 
| staff of underlings at No. 71 could scarcely 
be expected to know any but the most 
important ones. They all, of course, know 

Myron Charles Taylor, the handsome 

Quaker whose office on the 17th floor is 

labeled “Chairman of the Finance Com- 

mittee.” They all know “Big Jim” 

James Augustine Farrell—who for 20 

years has occupied the 18th floor office 
| labeled “President.” And they all know 

“Mr. Filbert,” a keen-eyed man whose 
| bald, round head is said to contain all the 

Corporation’s complex statistics and who 

was recently elevated to vice chairman of 

the finance committee. 
When, six months ago, the vice presi- 
dent of American Sheet & Tin Plate 

Co. arrived from Pittsburgh to be made 

operating vice president of the parent 
j}cmpany, there was little stir in the 
| House of Steel. William A. Irvin (pro- 

nounced: Irwin) was given an office down 
| of the 14th floor, far away from the real 
executive headquarters. He soon and 
| often thereafter returned to Pittsburgh to 
inspect the noisy mills which are the 

Corporation’s core. When at No. 71 

Broadway, he worked hard at the used 

desk which had been given him. Few of 

the New York personnel wandered in to 
sve him or met him between working 
hours. 
Last week the executives of the Corpo- 
ration attended a luncheon in the old 
dining room on the 20th floor, a room 
spoken of (mostly by those not important 
enough to dine in it) as the “Doughnut 
| Room.” Waiters hovered anxiously near 
the table, for they had heard by the house 
grapevine that the successor of resigning 
President Farrell was to be announced. 

When, in the “Doughnut Room,” it 
was heard that William A. Irvin had been 
chosen by the directors to become pres- 
ident of the Corporation, the waiters 
huddled together. “Which one is he?” 
they whispered. Up on the 17th and 18th 
loors the news was heard with surprise, 
bewilderment. And then somebody said, 
‘Oh, yes, he’s the new man on the 14th 
loor, the big fellow with glasses.” 

News-tickers rushed the word to Pitts- 
burgh, capital of Steel. Here too it was a 
urprise. Steelmen knew Mr. Irvin. They 
aid met him at the Duquesne Club, at 
association meetings and dinners. They 
ill knew him to be a good operating man, 
me of the kind popularly supposed to be 
ible to tell the rate of production by 
nifing Pittsburgh’s cinder-laden air. But 
tone had ever dreamed he would rise to 
the greatest height in their world. If he 
tid ever had that dream himself, he 
lever revealed it. 

Mr. Irvin is 58 and most of his years 
tave been spent in the stee! business. 
\fter working as a telegraph messenger 
lor the Western Union, he became a tele- 
ttaph operator for Pennsylvania Railroad 
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and later a shipping clerk for P. H. Lauf- 
mann Co., sheet and tinplate makers, in 
1895. He literally went through the mill, 
coming out superintendent. Two mergers 
brought P. H. Laufmann into the U. S. 
Steel family in 1904, as part of American 
Sheet & Tin Plate. For 20 years Mr. 
Irvin was assistant to the operating vice 
president. Then he was rewarded with 
promotion to vice president in charge of 
plant operations. 

When Mr. Irvin became an employe of 
U. S. Steel Corp., the company had just 
had its first change of presidents. Presi- 
dent Schwab, after a difference with Chair- 
man Gary, had resigned in 1903, later to 
organize Bethlehem Steel Corp. The new 
president was William Ellis Corey. In 
1gtt he resigned and was followed by Mr 
Farrell. Because publicity had attached 





Keystone 


WiiiAM A. IRVIN 
For him, no moose this year. 


to President Corey’s divorce in 1907, 
there was again talk of trouble between 
U. S. Steel’s president and its earnest 
Chairman Gary. It was noted that Judge 
Gary spoke of new President Farrell as 
a “family man.” 

Under “Big Jim” Farrell, U. S. Steel 
had its great era of War prosperity, in 
1921 ran true to form by having a deficit 
of $14,000,000 after dividend payments, 
rebounded vigorously. In 1927 the Cor- 
poration was faced with the problem of 
picking a man to succeed Judge Gary. 
Myron Taylor, also trained as a lawyer, 
was chosen, and J. P. Morgan & Co. took 
a more active part in the Corporation’s 
management. While there has never been 
talk of a real rift between Chairman 
Taylor and his president, the steel world 
has felt that plans for a sweeping shake- 
down in Steel’s management included a 
change in the presidency. Sharp diver- 


gence of opinion became noticeable last 
year over the matter of wages, President 
Farrell stating emphatically that there 
would be no reduction, Chairman Taylor 
taking the attitude that business condi- 
tions might make one necessary. 
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When the Corporation announced a 
plan to retire all executives at the age of 
70 it was revealed that Mr. Farrell would 
reach retirement age in 1933 (Tre, April 
27). Then he startled the business world 
by announcing his resignation wouid take 
effect this year instead (Time, Jan. 25). 
Although nothing has been said. officially 
on the subject, there is a widespread feel- 
ing that Mr. Farrell had figured his age 
incorrectly for years, was shown his error 
by an enterprising newshawk who looked 
up the original records. 

New President Irvin must face his new 
task, the toughest, biggest job in the Steel 
business, with something akin to awe. 
Everyone knows that Depression has an- 
nihilated the earnings of U. S. Steel. 
Everyone knows that no improvement has 
set in as yet. Last month, when a small 
gain had been hoped for, the unfulfilled 
orders (“backlog”) of the company 
dropped 102,000 tons. Operations last 
week were slightly better at 264% of 
capacity. A clue to conditions was the 
reduction in National Steel Corp.’s divi- 
dend from $2 to $1 although National 
was the only major steel company to earn 
its dividend last year. President Irvin 
cannot lightly wave U. S. Steel into a pri- 
vate era of prosperity. He has tremen- 
dous problems to solve, problems of price 
and wages, of old equipment and new 
plants, of billets and tinplate, tubes and 
alloys. He will have little time for the 
hunting, fishing and golfing he likes so 
well. It will surely be more than a year 
before he can go after moose in Canada 
again. Nor will he have so much time for 
raising setters and flowers, for playing 
with his twelve grandchildren. Mr. Irvin’s 
new job is not only the hardest in Steel- 
dom but one of the most complicated .in 
U. S. industry. 

“Poor Kreuger” 

Ivar Kreuger, 52, matchmaker and 
moneylender to many nations, arrived in 
Paris last week. His pallid face was 
whiter than usual, and drawn. He had 
just been in the U. S., seeking loans for 
his labyrinth of companies. He had failed 
to get the loans. He did not look forward 
to a meeting he had called for Saturday 
noon to discuss his companies’ financial 
position with their leading executives and 
certain international bankers. When on 
Friday his doctor told him he was in poor 
shape and should watch his heart he be- 
came very depressed. Saturday morning 
he arose, dressed, wrote three letters. 
Then, while his associates and bankers 
were growing impatient at his tardiness, 
he went to his bedroom, undid his waist- 
coat, lay down on the bed, put a bullet 
through his heart (see p. 15). 

News of Ivar Kreuger’s death was with- 
held by the Paris police until after the 
stockmarkets of the world had closed for 
the week-end. When it reached Sweden it 
caused something akin to panic. In Lon- 
don a “high Swedish authority” received 
a representative of the Times with a sad 
face. “Poor Kreuger,” he said. “Creditors 
were closing.in on him. “ 

How many were his creditors, how much 
they were owed will not be known for a 
long time. Ivar Kreuger’s business life 
was known to only a handful of men. In 
making important transactions he usually 
revealed only part of the details to any 
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@ Industries in areas served by the 
Associated Gas & Electric System 
are modernizing by substituting 
electricity for steam power, by re- 
placing private electric plants with 
central station service, and by sub- 
stituting gas for other fuels. The 
result of these changes over the past 
five years is: 


Total plants modernized . 1,267 
With Electricity . .-. 951 
ae. ss 4S 316 


Since 1920, the use of both elec- 
tricity and gas in industry has been 
more than doubled. Still, only 75 
per cent of industry is now electri- 


Industry Turns to Electricity 
and Gas 





fied, and only 49 per cent gets 
its power from public utility 


plants. It is estimated that 
there is an immediate oppor- 
tunity for an increase of 50 
per cent in the amount of gas 
used by industry. ; 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 
IN ASSOCIATED AREAS, WRITE 


Associated Gas & Electric System 42 


61 Broadway 





thinking must have for its instant 
answers to all puzzling questions about 
words. In office, home, or 
school, it is a ready guide 
to accuracy in speaking, 
power in writing, clarity 
in thinking, and compre- 
hension in reading. 


WEBSTERS 
\ COLLEGIATE 
\ pic TIONARY 


Need now ready, brings Webster’s Collegiate right up to date. 
p It is the result of a careful revision of the plates of 
the Third Edition, and the addition of new words to 
\ bring the vocabulary fully abreast of the day. 


Webster’s 
Collegiate 


saves me many precious 
minutes every day 


When time is short and accurate information , 
must be instantly available, Webster’s Collegi- {x 
ate proves itself supreme among quick-reference y: 
works. It is the one handbook that everyone 
who values correctness in speaking, writing, and 


because it is based upon Webster’s New International—the 
“Supreme Authority.”” It contains 106,000 entries, includ- 
ing hundreds of new words, with definitions, spellings, 
pronunciations, and use; a dictionary of Biography; a 
Gazetteer; 1930 Population Figures; rules of Punctuation; 
use of Capitals, Abbreviations, etc.; a dictionary of Foreign 
Words and Phrases. Many other features of daily use- 
fulness. 1268 pages. 1700 illustrations. 


Purchase of your bookseller; or send order and remittance 
direct tous; or write jor information and free specimen pages, 


New York City 















The Best Abridged Dictionary 















New Fourth Edition 







Get the Best 


Thin-Paper Edition: Special Merriam Cloth, 
$5.00; Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50. 






G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
162 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 






















one person. The main holdings of his 
companies are common knowledge, but it 
is certain that they also had many invest- 
ments which have never been revealed, 
How much money he had, no one knew, 
not even himself. He said he did not care. 
Others said that next to Sir Basil Zaharoff 
he must have been, for a time at least, 
Europe’s richest man. 

Principal Kreuger company is Swedish 
Match—Svenska Tandsticks. It makes 
66% of the world’s matches, controlling 
250 plants in 43 nations. In 1930 its 
earnings came to $13,000,000. This com- 
pany’s growth was due to Ivar Kreuger’s 
efforts and its rise paralleled his own. 
Sweden’s match industry began in the lat- 
ter part of the 19th Century. Small fac- 
tories sprang up all over the country. In 
1903 a merger of many of the companies 
formed Vulcan Match Manufacturing Co. 
which began to force the smaller com- 
panies out. In 1907 Ivar Kreuger, then 
27, arrived in Stockholm after several 
years spent in the U. S. as a construction 
engineer. (He built Syracuse University’s 
Stadium.) He and Paul Toll formed 
Kreuger & Toll Co. to do engineering 
work, but in a few years the company’s 
function had changed to a holding com- 
pany for the expanding of Kreuger match 
interests. 

Ivar Kreuger’s father had a small match 
factory which was not making money. 
Young Kreuger saw that a merger with 
other independents was the solution. In 
1913 he put through the deal which 
created United Swedish Match Factories 
Co. and four years later this firm merged 
with the Vulcan group, eliminating com- 
petition in the home market. The next 
years were spent in pushing exports, build- 
ing factories abroad, forming alliances 
with competitors. One of these alliances 
was a sales agreement with Diamond 
Match Co. to cover safety matches in the 
U. S. When in 1930 a U. S. tariff was 
placed on safety matches Kreuger began 
acquiring factories in the U. S. Last year 
he bought Federal Match Corp. of 
Chicago. 

Another alliance was with Bryant & 
May, Britain’s leading match house. 
Bryant & May and Swedish were always 
friendly but in 1927 they united their 
interests in the British Empire by forma- 
tion of British Match Corp. in which 
Swedish was given a 30% interest. Match- 
man Kreuger at the time was so well en- 
trenched in India that he could afford to 
exclude that vast market from the Bryant 
& May deal. Swedish Match operates 
chiefly through subsidiaries. Of these the 
most important is International Match, a 
U. S. corporation which holds the bulk of 
Swedish Match’s foreign interests and 
earned $20,000,000 in 1930. 

Although by the early 1920’s Swedish 
Match had a firm hold on the world’s 
markets, Matchman Kreuger wished to 
make it impregnable. He saw an op- 
portunity in the unsettled financial condi- 
tion of most of the world, realizing that 
cash-poor nations would grant match 
monopolies in return for loans. The first 
loan was to Poland in 1925 and con- 
sisted of $6,000,000. Greece followed and 
then France offered a match monopoly 
for a loan of $75,000,000. ‘This large 
financing was accomplished through the 
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NarHan G. RicuMan . 


AX eyes on Nathan G. Rich- 
man, of The Richman Brothers 
Co., world’s largest manufacturing 
retailers of men’s clothing. ..and 
Alphonse Cuquet, progressive com- 
munity grocer. In a year when 


business in general bemoaned “hard 
times, no buying and everything 





Richman Brothers Co. extensive 
Multigraph 


personalized advertising in large quantities. 





of his 


of increased sales resistance. 


Multigraphed and Addressographed. 


Addressograph- 
equipment for producing effective 






Greater Profits 
Mr. Richman accredits 
the splendid showings 
company 
(1) Adverlising far and 
wide. (2) Maintain- 
ing, even increasing, 
advertising in limes 


The Richman 


irecl-mail selling message shown here is 


quiet,” The Richman Brothers Co. 
achieved new sales records. ..and 
Cuquet secured a 35% increase in 
business volume! 

How did these two successful busi- 
ness men solve last year’s sales and 
merchandising problems? 
Experience has taught Richman and 
Cuquet that business goes 
where invited, and stays where 
it is welcome. Thus, Richman 
systematically contacts his re- 
tail outlets, salesmen, and 
prospects with direct selling 
literature that keeps Richman 
Brothers Clothes foremost in 
their minds. Cuquet’s field is 
the trading neighborhood a- 
round his store. This area of 
prospective business he in- 
tensively circularizes with gro- 
cery selling messages. 

This regular, insistent market 
stimulation maintains present 
customer volume, and quickly 
turns new sales-opportunities 
into actual business and profits. 


Efficiency in Selling 


To conduct productive sales cam- 
paigns with the greatest economy, 
Richman and Cuquet use Addresso- 
graph and Multigraph. With Multi- 
graph it is possible te produce ad- 
vertising folders, catalogs, post cards, 
announcements, sales letters, etc., at 
savings up to 40%. With Addresso- 
graph, this material can be speeded 
to salesmen, jobbers, dealers, and 
direct buyers 10 to 50 times faster 
than other methods. 

World wide or neighborhood com- 
munity in scope, your market can be 
enlarged and merchandise quickly 
turned into money with this equip- 
ment. Ask a representative to prove 
it without obligation. 








jlothing king 
and ( jrocer accomplish 


outstanding Sales Increase in 1931 





ALPHONSE CUQUET 


“I produce all my direct-to-consumer adver- 
lising on Addressograph and Mulligraph at 


low cost. Increased business was noticeable 
from the time the 

first circular was  gaewwm Ee ae 
distributed. On | y 
Saturdays there —} 


is a $300 in- 
crease in sales,” 
says enthusiastic 
Mr. Cuquel. 








More Grocery Sales 
The “weekly special” 
handbill and the im- 
printed paper bag are 
samples of profitable 
Cuquet merchandising. 
Cuquel’s low-cost Ad- 
dressograph-Mullti- 
graph investment is 
shown in above photo. 


lo: Addressograph Company ¢ Multigraph Company—Divisions of AvpRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CorpP., 


Addressagraph 


1814 East 40th St., Cleveland, Ohio « 


Sales Agents in Principal Cities of the World 


Multigraph 
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Financial statements may be 


“all Greek” to him 


jeri Hvwseva 
TNT av TINA 
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Dor ret jz 


but he knows his life 
insurance is ESCA ERM | 


thanks to 


United Mutua 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


VEN though he may not be able to 
analyze a financial statement, he knows 

his United Mutual insurance is safeguarded 
—because it is based on safeguarded invest- 
ments. He knows that the entire assets of the 
United Mutual (with the exception of the 
investment in the home office building) are 
in Government and Municipal 
Bonds—security as safe as Amer- 7 
ica itself. 
When a man places his confi- 
dence in this stalwart old com- 
pany he knows that he and his 


United Mutual Life Insurance Company « Harry Wade, President | 


“SAFE-GUARDED 








© v. M. L. 1. Co., 1932 


family will get the full amount for which he 
is insured—whether it be an educational 
fund for his children, life insurance for his 
family or a retirement income for himself. 
Every United Mutual policy is safeguarded. 

United Mutual insurance is easy to under- 
stand and easy to carry. Write for complete 
information on any form of in- 
surance in which you are inter- 
ested, together with a copy of our 
“plain English” financial state- 
ment. Your inquiry will not obli- 
gate you in any way whatever. 


Chartered under a Special Act of the United States Congress 


Indianapolis, Indiana 


%& UNITED MUTUAL HAS GOOD OPEN TERRITORY FOR CAPABLE-MEN * 


sale of $50,000,000 worth of International 
Match bonds in the U. S. and _ Ivar 
Kreuger’s monopolizing got into its full 
stride. More than a score of nations were 
approached and persuaded. In 1929 the 
biggest loan of all was made—$125,000,- 
ooo to Germany. It was secured not bya 
direct monopoly but by an agreement to 
ban all Russian matches. Since Swedish 
makes a good 70% of all matches used 
in Germany the terms were satisfactory, 
Worry over the safety of this loan was 
known to be one of the things depressing 
Ivar Kreuger last week. 

Key company to the entire group was 
the original engineering and real estate 
firm of Kreuger & Toll, controlled by 
Class A voting shares capitalized at $s5o0- 
ooo, the majority of which Ivar Kreuger 
held himself. This small amount of stock 
carried control of properties capitalized 
at over a billion dollars. 

Kreuger & Toll has many activities in 
addition to control of the match com- 
panies. It handles much of the financing 
the monopolies make necessary. It has 
a 20% interest in the Grangesberg Co. 
of Sweden, biggest iron producer in 
Europe, and an 80% interest in the 
Boliden gold mine in northern Sweden, 
thought to be the richest in the world. 
It owns Swedish Pulp Co. with 4.900.000 
acres of fine forest, valuable power prop- 
erties and rights. It controls financial 
institutions throughout Europe, including 
commercial and mortgage banks. A 
typical deal was its purchase of Sweden’s 
$29,000,000 share in the Young Plan 
Loan in 1930. It has real estate com- 
panies with properties throughout Europe, 
including 87 buildings in Stockholm. By 
selling control of L. M. Ericsson Tele- 
phone Co. (acquired in 1930) to Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph for 400, 
ooo shares of I. T. & T. stock, Ivar 
Kreuger connected his empire with the 
worldwide communications skein of the 
Behn Brothers. 

There was a central thought in the 
great conglomeration of Kreuger com- 
panies, although the very size of the 
enterprise made some conservative bank- 
ers keep away from it even before De- 
pression. Making his fortune in matches, 
Ivar Kreuger decided to concentrate on 
basic industries with large, scattered con- 
sumption. His company had great cash 
resources and these had to be invested, 
kept fruitful. For this reason he bought 
control or made close affiliations with 
banks throughout the world, feeling that 
banks were in position to judge their 
countries’ investment opportunities better 
than a foreign delegation of statisticians. 
They also could handle his transactions 
with complete privacy. Another rule he 
stuck to was to buy only into institutions 
with long and successful careers, ones in 
which problems of management and opera- 
tion would not arise. 

While Matchman Kreuger made no 
matches in the U. S., he raised much 
cash there. Through his U. S. bankers, 
Lee, Higginson & Co., the Kreuger com- 
panies floated about $200,000,000 worth 
of securities in the past few years. These 
issues include an issue of participating 
Kreuger & Toll debentures which are 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 
For some months the Kreuger securities 
have been weak and on his last visit Ivar 
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me —Two Alundum Products 
Pre Steel makers must produce different steels for dif- 
n was ferent purposes — and each steel must have just the 
essing right percentage of carbon for the purpose it is 
nan ti to serve. To control carbon content accurately 
estate samples of steel must be analyzed continuously 
d by during production —analyzed with the aid of two 
Mae Norton products. The tiny specimens of steel are 
reuger : 7 

stock heated in Alundum Combustion Boats—lIong, nar- 
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LIFE ALLOWS YOU 





DEPRESSIONS 


THE average investor’s life spans 
eight to ten depressions. Three or 
four are gone before he knows what 
to do with them. Yet, if he is wise 
and able, he may profit substantially 
from the remaining ones. During 
every major decline, thousands of in- 
vestors have established the founda- 
tions for future independence by the 
purchase of sound securities whose 
values rose with the recovery of 
American business. 


@ From all the common stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange, 
34 were selected recently by an ex- 
perienced research department after 
months of painstaking investigation 
as offering unusual possibilities as 4 
group for the long-term investor to- 
day. A circular containing a list of 
these stocks and details concerning a 
common stock investment program 
based on these selections will be sent 
immediately, free of charge, on re- 
quest. Information is also available 
through any of the 1500 banks and 
security dealers distributing the new 
issues Of NORTH AMERICAN TRUST 
SHARES, 1955 and 1956. 


@ That these stocks must reflect the long- 
term trend line of American business is 
indicated by such facts as these: (1) The 
market value of all outstanding common 
shares of these 34 great companies equals 
approximately 50% of the market value 
‘of all common stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange; (2) Their subsidi- 
aries number more than 1600, doing busi- 
ness in virtually all parts of the world; 
(3) The combined total assets of the 34 
corporations exceed 24 billion dollars. 


@ See a NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARE 
dealer today or write to the address below. 
Ask for circular T-2. 


To Holders: 
HOLDERS of NORTH AMERICAN TRUST 
SHARES (original issue) should obtain 
complete information concerning a prefer- 
ential offer now being made by dealers in 
NORTH AMERICAN TRUST SHARES. 


DISTRIBUTORS GROUP 
INCORPORATED 
63 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


(Owned by a nation-wide group 
of investment houses) 
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| Kreuger spent much time consulting with 





market manipulators. Last week the 
Kreuger & Toll shares were especially 


weak, dropping from $73 to $5 on tre- | 
On the day preceding | 


mendous volume. 


his suicide it was the most active stock | 


on the New York Stock Exchange. This 


was also true on Saturday when it ac- | 


counted for 25% 
word of Ivar Kreuger’s death had leaked 
out. 

The drop was accompanied by rumors 
regarding the whole Kreuger group’s sol- 
vency. While its earnings have held up 
(Kreuger & Toll reported $33,000,000 net 
in 1930) it has been hurt by fluctuations 
in foreign exchange and the weakening 
credit position of countries whose bonds 
it holds. .Ivar Kreuger is believed to have 
borrowed from bankers. Last September 
Kreuger & Toll had a floating debt of 
only $50,000,0c0. The sum was thought 
to be much higher last week. Much of 
the selling was from Europe. Kreuger 
& Toll has 11,000,000 participating de- 
bentures outstanding, of which 4,000,000 
were issued to pay for the Boliden mine. 
Eight months ago only 4,000,000 of the 
remaining 6,000,000 debentures were rep- 
resented by U. S. shares. Last week all 
but 500,000 had been transferred to U. S. 
certificates, a fact which on the surface 
would indicate that Europe’s investors 


have long known that Ivar Kreuger’s cred- | 


itors might be closing in, that the match’s 
mighty financial flame might be nearly out. 


——-«¢ 


Jazz-Age Diamond 

In 1921, while William Samuel Paley 
was still a student at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Author Francis Scott Fitz- 
gerald wrote a story called “The Diamond 
as Big as the Ritz,” published it in his 
Tales of the Jazz Age. Buried on his re- 





of trading although no | 





mote estate a man found a massive dia- | 


mond; he could buy anything he wanted 


by merely chipping off a sliver. He lived | 


in super-Oriental luxury, owned hundreds 
of shirts, hundreds of neckties, socks, 
shoes. His house was fitted with every 
kind of comfort-giving device: buttons 
that brought soft music from an unseen 
orchestra, beds that tilted and slid a 
sleeper gently into a warm, perfumed bath, 
while violins played. . . . Critics agreed 
that Author Fitzgerald had imagination; 
many a college youth dreamed of finding 
a huge diamond. Last week Bill Paley 
sailed for the Bahamas with a $10,000,000 
diamond in his pocket. 

Pennsylvania’s Wharton School gradu- 


ated William Samuel Paley with a B.S. in | 


economics in 1922. His father took hin 
into the family cigar business. Bill Paley 
knew something about Congress Cigar Co. 
and about cigars. As a boy he had watched 
girls on high stools rolling rough tobacco 
into Java wrappers, shaping them, cutting 
off the ends. At 18, just out of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, where he spent one 
year, he had gone into his father’s Phila- 
delphia factory, had broken up a strike 
by taking these girls out to lunch. Still, 
he did not think much of the cigar busi- 
ness. Nevertheless, he set out to adver- 


tise La Palina cigars, traveled all over the | 


U. S. and Europe introducing Java wrap- 
pers into respectable society. His cam- 
paign was successful and he supplemented 
newspaper advertising with radio. In 1928, 
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A COMPLETE 
FILING UNIT 






that will fit any vertical-filing cabinet 
or the lower double drawer of a desk. 


Indexed A to Z and each pocket 
metal-tabbed. 


Me Uertex Al LPHABETER 


composed of 25 Expanding ‘‘Vertex” 
File Pockets, will efficiently hold 
1500 or more papers of standard cor- 
respondence size. 
It is an ideal personal file, for pro- 
fessional use and busy executives. 
Packed in strong, attractive, dark- 
green box, which can be used as a cab- 
inet if desired. A portable filing sys- 
tem instantly ready to use anywhere. 
Complete information on the Vertex 
Alphabeter will be sent on request. 
















Address Dept. N, 


ALVAH BUSHNELL COMPANY 
317 N. 13th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 









. | 
BOUND COPIES) 
of TIME Are Now Ready 


VOLUME XVIII 


(October 5—December 28) 











$2.50 Postpaid 












350 E. 22nd St. 





TIME, Inc. Chicago 






5 COUNTRIES—ALL EXPENSES \ 
See Scotland, England, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France. Steamship fare, rail and 
motor travel in Europe, hotels, meals, 


sightseeing included. Ask for book of 200tours. 
70 days, 9 countries, 6,000 miles by motor, $860, 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 
521 Fifth Ave NEWYORK 180 N.Michigan, CHICAGO 


















At Battle Creek we maintain a staff of dieti- 
tians to advise you on any diet problem. 

Check your particular diet problem on the 
coupon below and mail to our 
Dietetic Department. We will 
send you suggestions for 
your individual 
diet, without 
charge. 









“Healthful Living,” no 
book written by a leading nutrition expert, 
will also be sent free. 







The Battle Creek Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


em 





Dietetic Dept. 
want to avail myself of your Free Diet Service. My diet proble 
is checked below. Also send copy of “Healthful Living”. 
OConstipation Colitis (Acid Stomach [1 Underweight 
ONervousness (Only cheek those most important) e Overweight 
(F-3-21-333- 
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partly with La Palina’s profits, he bought 
Columbia Broadcasting System for $400,- 
000. 

Columbia had been founded by Pub- 
lisher H. M. Newman of the Fourth Estate, 
was affiliated with Columbia Phonograph 
Co. and the Arthur Judson Concert 
Bureau. Broadcaster Newman got time on 
WOR and WABC. Then he sold control 


to a Philadelphia contractor, Jerome 
Louchheim. When Contractor Louchheim 
turned Columbia Broadcasting System 


over to young William Paley it consisted 
of WABC and 15 affiliated stations bound 
under loose contracts, and it was costing 
him more money every day. 

Shrewd William Paley knew he had a 
diamond, but he did not know whether it 
was as big as the Ritz or just an ordinary 
diamond. He took three months off from 
the cigar business to find out. He tight- 
ened the contracts so that Columbia had 
an option on certain hours of its affiliates. 
In addition to cash, he gave the affiliates 


— 











Wide World 
WILLIAM SAMUEL PALEY 


. eased Paramount’s bloody sweat. 


Columbia’s sustaining programs free (Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. charges for its 
unsponsored programs). He gathered 22 
more stations into his network. Then he 
refused an offer of $1,500,000 by Para- 


} mount Publix Corp. for his company. He 







was out of cigars for good. Nine months 
after he had bought Columbia he sold 
Paramount Publix a half interest for 
$5,000,000. 

Paramount Publix paid $500,000 in cash 
ind 58,000 shares of its stock, then worth 
$65, with an agreement to repurchase the 
stock at $85 March 1, 1932. Last week 
Paramount Publix stock was quoted at $9 
per share. Columbia, meanwhile, had sold 
10,000 shares, leaving 48,000 shares for 
Paramount to repurchase. Four million 
dollars was a large debt last week for 
Paramount which, like all cinema com- 
panies, had been sweating financial blood. 
But a half-interest in Columbia was worth 
more than four millions to William Paley. 
He offered to buy Paramount’s half-inter- 
est for $5,200,000. Paramount hastened 
‘0 accept, bought back its 48,000 shares, 
had more than $1,000,000 left over. Bill 
Paley had his whole diamond, now grown 
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LOOK INTO THIS 
BEARING SITUATION 





| and earn how We 


BRONZE will serve You 


UGGED, remarkably en- 
during, genuine Bronze 
and Bronze-backed bearings 
as made by experienced bear- 
ing specialists can be depended 
upon to fit your needs exactly, 
and have proved unequaled 
for a multitude of purposes. 
A manufacturer of lathes 
writes, ““We have never re- 
placed a Bronze spindle bear- 
ing and many of our lathes are 


| still in operation that were 


shipped over twenty-five years 
ago.” If you want service in a 
bearing, insist on Bronze. 

In a great variety of indus- 
tries, Bronze and Brass cast- 
ings and forgings are prolong- 





ing the life of machines. For 
many uses there are no de- 
pendable substitutes for 
Copper and its alloys. 

Other alloys of Copper offer 
advantages for special uses: 
some have high tensilestrength, 
others can be welded, forged, 
spun and stamped with defi- 
nite production savings. Still 
others can be machined at such 
high speeds that the higher 
cost of this better metal is 
more than offset by savings in 
machining time. 

Write to us, let us work with 
you to determine the suitabil- 
ity of Copper and its alloys for 
your requirements. 


COPPER & BRASS 


RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
25 Broadway, New York 


TIME HAS PROVED THE SERVICE OF COPPER, BRASS AND BRONZE 
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we. 


“I don’t know what we'd do without Sloan’s 
in the house in this damp weather.” 


“Neither do I. It’s the only thing that has 
ever helped that bothersome knee.” 


damp-day pains 
Quiet them—Sleep! 


Don’t let stiff, sore joints rob you of 
sleep in cold, damp weather. Just pat 
on Sloan’s Liniment, and you get im- 
mediate relief. Fresh blood rushes to 
the sore spot instantly, carries away 
congestion, warms and soothes you 
like sunshine. Muscles relax. Sore- 
ness and stiffness go. Sleep is not 
disturbed by pain... Get a fresh bot- 


tle today at your druggist’s. Only 35¢. 


SLOAN’S LINIMENT 


this guide toJ/I7@HY 
record-keeping 
efficiency 





ERE’S a book that will help you 
systematize your business—cut 
operating costs and increase profits 
now when greater record-keeping 
efficiency _is important. Contains 
life-size Bookkeeping forms, com- 
letely filled in, illustrating uses. 
hows simplest methods being used 
by 300,000 leading firms. Practical for 
office, factory, business or profession. 
Also special Folder describing 


New Lifetime Binders 
in Aluminum and Bakelite. 


Fill in this coupon, attach to business 
letterhead and 140-page Book and 
the Folder will be sent you FREE by 
return mail. No obligation. 


JOHN C. MOORE CORP., Est. 1839 
6136 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Fill in Coupon, Attach to Letterhead, and 
140-page Book and Folder Will be Sent FREE 


Name 
Business 


City. 








to Ritzian proportions. He put it in his 
pocket, sailed for Nassau and a rest. 

That Columbia Broadcasting System 
| was worth more than ten million last week 
nobody seemed to doubt. At first com- 
petitive bidders but finally fellow stock- 
holders with President Paley were Brown 
Brothers, Harriman & Co., Lehman Corp., 
Field, Glore & Co. and Herbert Bayard 
Swope. Columbia’s gross business in 1931 
was $11,000,000. It owns five stations 
outright, has 91 affiliates, is the world’s 
largest radio broadcasting system. 

Jazz has made radio broadcasting, and 
young William Samuel Paley has kept step 
with the jazz age. Long ago he set himself 
up in the world like a Fitzgerald hero. 
Two years ago he moved into a three-story 
penthouse on svelte Park Avenue, from 
which he could look down on a building 
called the Ritz Tower. The apartment 
was decorated by Theatrical Designer Lee 
Simonson. It had a dressing room with 
racks for 100 shirts, 100 neckties, a fancy 
barroom reached by an aluminum stair- 
case. His modernistic bedroom held a big 
bed equipped with push buttons for books, 
chromatic lights, music from one of his 
eight radios. Bill Paley lived there a while, 
| then moved into a conventional bedroom. 

He was too active, too aggressive to enjoy 
| lying in fancy beds. But he has a radio in 
his Hispano-Suiza, always keeps one going 
at home. 

He was able to buy back his half-interest 
in Columbia within three years because he 
never lost touch with the jazz age. He 
discovered Crooner Morton Downey, used 
him to entice Camel Cigaret advertising 
from N. B. C. He has been radio im- 
presario for Kate Smith, Bing Crosby, the 
Boswell Sisters, the Mills Brothers, Ben 
Bernie and many another crooner, hum- 
mer, lullaby singer. Yet his chief interest 
has been in better music for the radio. 
He signed the Philharmonic Symphony 
Orchestra for one of Columbia’s sustain- 
ing programs. Conductor Toscanini em- 
barrassed him acutely by kissing him on 
both cheeks. Other Paley innovations: 
Columbia’s “American School of the Air,” 
its “Church of the Air,” the world’s first 
regular network broadcasting television 
station W2XAB. 

Columbia’s executive offices are elegant, 
many of its announcers have elegant Ox- 
ford accents. President Paley does not 
object: it is good showmanship. His own 
office is almost like Hollywood. In a 
smartly swiveling chair he sits, barking 
orders, telephoning California, London, 
Berlin. His subordinates seldom carry out 
his orders when he first gives them. He 
often changes his mind. His habits are 
extravagant, jazz-age habits: he borrows 
and lends with no thought of repayment, 
seldom has a cigaret in his pocket, has 
seen his cook only once in two years. 
| Spending-money slips through his fingers, 
but he brags about the time he lived on 
$25 a week. He does not brag-of the fact 
that Congress Cigar Co. which he put on 
its feet was recently sold for $12,000,000. 
He talks in extravagant metaphor, some- 
times mixed. A favorite expression: “Not 
a red dime!” He keeps young men around 
him (average Columbia age: 27). But it 
| has been two years since he sent friends 
a ten-foot banner with the legend: “A 
Very, Very Merry Christmas from Bill 
| Paley.” 





RELIGION 


Esthetic Piety 

Can literature help the common man 
heavenward? It did once, when art was 
worshipful. Last week The Christian Cen- 
tury considered the state of the church's 
once potent ally, religious drama. Much 
U. S. Protestant church drama, com- 
plained Professor Fred Eastman of Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary, is of low 
quality. There has been improvement in 
recent years. But U. S. churches must 
strive for results comparable to those of 
the religious dramas of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides; or the Canter: 
bury Cathedral play written four years 
ago by John Masefield, with music by 
Gustav Holst. 

Professor Eastman quoted the late Pro- 
fessor Gerald Birney Smith: “Protestant- 
ism has suddenly become conscious of the 
inartistic quality of many phases of its 




















Acme 
Notre Dame's O'DONNELL 
Empress Eugénie started his magazine. 


portrayal of religion. . . . If Protestant- 
ism is worth preserving it can be preserved 
only as it shall be made as obviously dig- 
nified and worthy as Catholicism. But this 
dignifying of Protestantism cannot be a 
mere imitation. . . .” 

Poetry Society. Catholicism is well 
aware that it is “dignified and worthy.” 
Like Author Ludwig Lewisohn (see p. 55) 
it knows that poems as well as masses 
save souls. There is in the U. S. a Catho- 
lic Writers Guild. Last year there was 
founded the Catholic Poetry Society ot 
America. All poets and those interested in 
poetry (including non-Catholics whose 
works are sympathetic with Catholic prin- 
ciples) may join as General Members. 
More selective are divisions of Executive 
Members and Academy Members whose 
number (self-perpetuating) is limited to 
33. President of the Society is President 
Charles Leo O’Donnell of the University 
of Notre Dame; vice presidents include 
Agnes Repplier, Aline Kilmer, Theodore 
Maynard. Last month the Catholic 
Poetry Society adopted a constitution, last 
week in Manhattan held its first public 
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meeting. The Society’s headquarters are 
next door to those of America, urbane 
Jesuit weekly whose literary editor, 
father Francis Talbot, S. J., is chaplain 
to the Society. A onetime English teacher 
at Boston University, Father Talbot 
helped found the Catholic Book Club 
which selects secular books for the faith- 
ful to read. This month he is to publish 
abook of plays, Shining in the Dark. 
Purity & Authenticity. Best current 
exposition of the Church’s view of litera- 
ture was in last week’s America, in the 
weekly page “With Scrip and Staff” 
signed by The Pilgrim (a title shared by 
various members of the staff). Said The 
Pilgrim: “That we need Catholic poetry 
today, there is no shadow of doubt. The 
Church will be, as she always is, Catholic 
and Holy without poetry, as with it. But 
her holiness will not shine, her catholicity 
will not move the great tides of human 
emotion unsung as much as if spoken in 
verse. . . . More souls have been saved 
by the Dies Irae; the Lauda Sion; or 
the Veni Sancte Spiritus than by any 
ermon yet preached. ... But... the 
non-Catholic civilization in which we live 
does not of itself provide a setting for 
Catholic thoughts. We lack that web of 
ssociations with things holy, things 
charitable or just or spiritually awe- 
inspiring which mark a Catholic civiliza- 
tion. . . . The Poetry Society has the op- 
portunity to pick out just those great 
common things in our American life 
which, though meaningless to the gen- 
eality, are yet full of meaning to those 
who have but a moderate degree of in- 
ight, a casual acquaintance with Catholic 
listory, a slight knowledge of Catholic 
loctrine and its implications. .. . The 
Catholic poetic group . . . will lay their 
ands upon those elements in our Ameri- 
can life which will show forth the Catholic 
view of life even to the generality, to the 
non-Catholic, to the spiritually illiterate, 
0 the infidel. . . . Such work is essen- 
tially group work. The fact that the group 
ssomewhat lonely, as compared with our 
literary Guilds and Best Seller poets, 
idds to the difficulty, but ensures purity 
ind authenticity of product in the end.” 
Ave Maria & Limericks. It is perhaps 
Notre Dame’s misfortune that her fame 
s chiefly in football, that her President 
)'Donnell is known (to the masses per- 
laps not even by name) mainly as a 
tulogizer of the late coach Knute Ken- 
uth Rockne. Father O'Donnell has done 
ither things. Born in Greenfield, Ind. 47 
years ago, he was graduated from Notre 
Dame in 1906. Later he studied at Holy 
Cross College and Harvard, was ordained 
inthe Congregation of the Holy Cross of 
which he is now Assistant Superior Gen- 
‘al. Father O’Donnell was chaplain to 
he A. E. F, in 1918-19. A professor of 
English literature at Notre Dame, he be- 
ame president in 1928. 

Smallish, precise, bespectacled, Father 
Donnell is known to a discerning few 
8a sensitive, delicate poet. Many U. S. 
latholics think him too good to be a 
illege president. He is an editor of Ave 
Maria, founded at Notre Dame in 1875 
with a gift from the late Empress Eugénie. 
| csides writing Catholic verse (The Dead 
Musician, Cloister, A Rime of the Rood), 
father O’Donnell plays bridge, amuses 
imself composing limericks. 
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N 1919 when the first broadcast was sent out from the Westinghouse 

Station KDKA, there were few receiving sets. In a short time there 
were thousands of crystal sets (1920). They worked they allowed us 
to hear sound through the air. Later came the various tube sets with 
their various kinds of loud speakers (1926). Reception was taken for 
granted. Now the radio has reached the third stage, the stage of fresh 
appeal. In the Columaire we have style (1932). Congratulations to West- 
inghouse for their ingenuity. 

For 12 years YPS engineers have created new business for their cus- 
tomers by redesigning products to improve appearance, cut down weight, 
reduce production costs. 

To this staff we have now added the services of nationally known 
product Stylists. 

We are thus able to offer a complete four-point service—product re- 
design, form styling, color styling and parts production, 

Old products, given new life, enjoy new sales impetus. Diagnose your 
product and your market. Fit your product to the new market conditions. 

FREE OFFER Our staff are ready to help you. In the order in which 
requests are received, YPS will diagnose products without cost or obli- 
gation. (For obvious reasons we are forced to limit consideration to siz- 
able products which are or can be made of metal.) 






THE YOUNGSTOWN PRESSED 
STEEL CO., WARREN, OHIO 


The Youngstown Pressed Steel Company, 
120 University Avenue, 
Warren, Ohio. 


We would like to know more about your free 
offer to make a Product Diagnosis for us. And 
send us a copy of “Old Myron Looks Up”— the 
tale of an old business and a new bag of tricks. 
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THE NEW CHEVIOT TIES AND 
COLLAR -ATTACHED SHIRTS 


Brooks Brothers are now making cheviot ties in 
plain colors and shirting stripes from the same 
materials used in their collar-attached shirts. 
While the ties or shirts may be purchased sepa- 
rately, they are being generally worn together 
—either matching or contrasting — in the manner 
now so popular in England. Made in our own 
workrooms from fine Scottish cheviots. The shirts 
are cut with three different styles of soft collar? 
Cheviot ties, $1.50. Plain color cheviot shirts, 
$4.50. Striped cheviot shirts, $5.50. Shirts in plain 
white domestic cheviot, $3.50. 

* Tf you will write to our New York store, we shall be glad 


to send you a circular illustrating the three different styles 


of collar-attached shirt together with cheviot, woolen and 





silk neckties. Orders by mail will receive careful attention. 
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Aerial Theology 


People are constantly getting married 
in balloons or airplanes nowadays. May 
a good Roman Catholic do so? asked 
readers of the Naples Mattino last week. 
No! came answer, from Monsignor Enrico 
Pucci, occasional Vatican spokesman to 
the Press, and Father Arturo Vermeersch, 
Jesuit professor of theology in the Pon- 
tifical Gregorian University. Canon law, 
they explained, requires that a Catholic 
be married by a parish priest in his own 
parish. Elsewhere the priest has no author- 
ity. A moving airplane is not likely to 
remain over one small parish during the 
ceremony.* Also, they felt, the canon law 
referred to earth, not air. 

Roman Catholics were informed three 
weeks ago that for the present they may 
not fulfill their obligations by listening 
to radio-broadcast masses. The Congre- 
gation of Sacred Rites so opined. On Sun- 
days and other required days the partici- 
pant must be present in person. It was 
also recalled that “‘solo mass” (where there 
is only one celebrant and no congregation) 
is permissible only for missionaries when 
a second Christian is not available. Simi- 
larly, confession by telephone is forbidden 
under ordinary circumstances, should any 
one ever attempt it. 

Medieval theologians might have argued 
profoundly over Radio. When the cele- 
brant of a mass whispers “This is my 
body; this is my blood,” he consecrates 
the Host in the person of Jesus Christ. 
According to the church dogma of transub- 
stantiatior, it is the body & blood of Jesus 
Christ. Could there not, as some people 
once thought, be something aerial and 
unreal about this which could be trans- 
mitted through the ether? Such questions 
did not interest the Congregation of Sacred 
Rites. But, suggested Father Giuseppe 
Gianfranceschi, director of Station HV] 
and president of the Pontifical Academy 
of Sciences: ‘In special cases, such as for 
the sick, who now are dispensed from 
hearing mass, [the Pope] might now re- 
quire them to hear mass by radio when 
there are facilities for it.” 

Last week U. S. Catholics and Protes- 
tants learned, from questions answered 
during the weekly Catholic Hour on the 
radio: 

@ That use of the ouija board “is sinful 
if it is regarded as being able to predict 
the future, or in other ways possessing 
powers of divihation coming under the 
head of superstitious practice. There is 
abundant evidence from medical sources 
of mental disorders produced by the fre- 
quent use of the ouija board.” 

@ That “gambling or the staking ol 
money on a game of chance is not in itself 
sinful if these conditions be present: The 
gambler must own what he stakes. No 
man, for example, is allowed to gamble 
with what is necessary for the support of 
his family. He must act freely, without 
being forced or unduly persuaded. There 
must be no fraud involved. There must 
be reasonable equality in the venture, oF 
to phrase it in popular language, the odds 
must not be all on one side. . Habitual 
gambling may lead to excesses s of a sinful 
nature.” 





*But an autogiro, or a helicopter such as Pope 
Pius XI ordered last year, could do so. 
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Shawdust 


Wuat I REALLY WROTE ABOUT THE 
War—Bernard Shaw—Brentano ($3.75). 

A wily prima donna among intellectu- 
als, George Bernard Shaw knows that to 
hold the public eye it is necessary to make 
frequent appearances on stage. His pres- 
ent occasion, to lay the dust he raised 
when he wrote about the War, is made 
happy by many witty words. 

Having “no ethical respect for modern 
Capitalist civilization,’ Socialist Shaw 
“contemplated the British, German and 
French sections . . . with impartial dis- 
approval. I felt as if I were witnessing 
an engagement between two pirate fleets, 
with however, the very important qualifi- 
cation that as I and my family and friends 
were on board British ships I did not in- 
tend the British section to be defeated if 
I could help it.” 

Unaided by Socialist and Labor col- 
leagues, who were interested only in paci- 
fsm and disarmament, he started his 
campaign before the War by giving Brit- 
ish imperialistic diplomacy a good 
thwacking. The policy he himself pro- 
posed, says Shaw, was adopted at Lo- 
carno, twelve years later “when it was 
unanimously applauded as a triumph of 
British statesmanship.” When the War 
broke, Shaw saw in its confusion a good 
opportunity for Socialists to snatch a 
political victory, told them “there are 
only two real flags in the world hence- 
forth: the red flag of Democratic Social- 
im and the black flag of Capitalism.” 
Patriotic indignation overflowed. By 
open letter Shaw tried to persuade Wilson 
to request that Great Britain, France and 
Germany should withdraw from Belgium 
and fight in their own territories. He re- 
reminded the President of “the quaint 
absurdity of a war waged formally be- 
tween the German Kaiser, the German 
Tsar, the German King of the Belgians, 
the German King of England. the German 
Emperor of Austria.” Shaw could see 
the absurdity of the War, could not see 
the absurdity of fighting witless circum- 
stance with wit. For all his labors noth- 
ing but scandal ensued. Right down to 
the Treaty of Versailles, when Shaw 
pleaded for clemency towards Germany 
his utterances “had about as much effect 
on the proceedings . . . as the buzzing of 
aLondon fly has on the meditations of a 
whale in Baffin’s Bay.” 
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Brotherly Hate 


BrorHers—L. A. G. Strong—Knopf 
($2.50). 

Along the rocky shores of the Western 
Highlands live hardy fishermen who catch 
lobsters in their naked hands. make Scotch 
moonshine in the veiling mists. With 
tarnucle-like fervor they cling to the briny 
customs of their fathers. Silent (when 
ber) almost as clams, they are also prone 
‘0 stew in their own juice. 
4 Peter Macrae is clever, his younger 

brother Fergus is strong. In all useful 
jursuits, fishing, seal-hunting, Fergus out- 
strips his brother. Peter hates him for his 
en disposition, his drunken glees with 
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Captain Aeneas M’Grath, a roisterous old 
sea-dog who settles nearby. When Patri- 
arch Hector Macrae dies soon after a ter- 
rible “rowing” to settle a family feud, 
Peter becomes patriarch in his stead, be- 
sets Fergus to his fall. 

The feud had arisen because of Mary, 
their hired girl, who, failing Fergus, had 
gone a-loving elsewhere. Peter, who keeps 
a goat’s eye on her himself, persuades 
Fergus that she has been the cause of their 
father’s death, that she must be killed. 
On the day of the murder Peter feigns 
sick. Fergus loves Mary, but, under his 
brother’s patriarchal command, he takes 
her out and drowns her. Convicted of 
murder, he is sentenced to penal servitude 
for life. 

When, after long years, he wins a re- 
mission and returns home, Peter refuses to 
take him in. Fergus drinks holes in his 
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LEONARD ALFRED GEORGE STRONG 


Amelia was his grandmother, Amelia was 
a sow. 


stomach, himself into a hospital. On his 
recovery a priest forces Peter to let him 
come home. Fergus has at last caught on 
to Peter. He keeps a quarter of a mile 
distant from him whenever they walk the 
road to town. One day he catches up with 
his brother—a bull is kneeling on his 
crushed chest. The shock of Peter’s death 
awakens the ulcer in Fergus’ stomach, its 
starfish of pain begins to spread. He takes 
some drink to ease it, dies dreaming of 
dead friends and the sea. 

The Author. Englishman Leonard 
Alfred George Strong’s first literary effort 
was a Chaucerian ballad about a sow 
named, after his grandmother, Amelia. 
This attracted his family’s attention, but 
it was not until after he met up with 
Aldous Huxley, Robert Graves, Richard 
Hughes and Edmund Blunden at Oxford 
that his literary talent became widely 
recognized. A sometime theatrical car- 
toonist, ballad singer, actor, broadcaster, 
teacher, he now devotes all his time to 
writing. Other books: Dewer Rides, The 
Jealous Ghost, The English Captain, The 
Garden. 











Tower of Bibles 


EXPRESSION IN AMERICA—Ludwig 
Lewisohn—Harper ($4). 

When scripture became only literature, 
Literatus Lewisohn avers, “it was neces- 
sary for literature to become scripture.” 
Modern literati are no mere craftsmen, 
do not play the beaux to pretty Belles 
Lettres. They must be poets ‘whom the 
thoughtful and instructed modern reader 
seeks out to experience for him, to in- 
terpret for him, to illuminate and to guide 
him, to face for him the inscrutable. . . .” 
With such vicarious help, common-or- 
garden men, in order to climb heavenward, 
need only keep their glasses polished and 
read the scriptures as they come.* 

In his impressions of the expressions of 
American literati, dead, alive, half-dead 
or simply dazed, Author Lewisohn gives 
the most complete modern history of 
American literature yet published. A little 
Freudian analysis goes a long way to give 
the story bite. As applied to Whitman, 
it not only bites, it goes far to clear our 
literature of one of its most muffled 
mysteries. Author Lewisohn seldom lets 
his religio-poetic predilections run away 
with him, gives good professional literary 
criticism by & large. The U. S. literary 
scene, when he is through with it, looks 
just about the same, though the literati 
look more real. For modern writers like 
Ezra Pound, T. S. Eliot, John Dos Passos 
he has not much to say; prefers Heming- 
way, Frost, Edna Millay. The book is 
a reliable and compendious guidebook, 
though its readers will sometimes suffer 
from a discomforting suspicion that its au- 
thor’s opinions will never wither from 
lack of air. 


Big Shots in the Dark 

A Basis For STABILITY—Samuel Crow- 
ther—Little, Brown ($3). 

With 21 interviewed big-wigs of 18 ma- 
jor industries collaborating, Author Crow- 
ther analyzes the current Great Depres- 
sion. Author Crowther himself writes 
about credit and its artificially restricted 
issue. His industrial collaborators, with 
few exceptions, talk as if restricted credit 
had little to do with the Depression, but 
that over-production (the other fellow’s) 
caused it all. Walter C. Teagle considers 
that if the anti-trust laws were modified, 
oil (the other fellow’s) would not be such 
a nuisance. Howard Heinz points a les- 
son: “The fact that food is essential to 
life makes the food industry a key indus- 
try of vital importance”’; concludes, “com- 
mercially preparéd food will always be the 


best food that anyone can buy.” The 
President of the American Agricultural 
Chemical Co. suggests that Congress 


should legislate 50% of our farm lands out 
of crop production; the remainder (with 
plenty of A. A. C. Co.’s fertilizer) will pro- 
duce all the crops we need. 

Industrialist Alfred P. Sloan Jr. is one 
of those to whom the credit problem is 
impressive. Says he: “The industrial ma- 
chine did not break. It was the financial 
machine that broke because it was not 
geared to the country.” Carl Snyder of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


proposes an annual 4% increase in the 


*For news of religio-literary efforts—both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant—to help the 
common man, see p. 52. 
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“Do you know? » 


that the 


life insurance 
companies 
urge the 
drinking of 
more water 
as an 


important 


safeguard 
of health 


is the foremost 
natural 
spring water 


On receipt of $3. a sample car- 

ton of 12 bottles (near quart 

size) will be sent express pre- 
paid anywherein U.S. 


Booklet “‘ Mineral Waters 
Therapeutically Considered”’ 
mailed on request. 


HIRAM RICKER & SONS, Inc. 
Poland Spring, Maine 


AN IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL 


@ SINCLAIR LEWIS 
says, ‘““Dos Passos may 
be, more than Dreiser, 
Cather, Hergesheimer, 
Cabell, or Anderson, 
the father of human- 
ized fiction, not merely 
for America but for 


the world.” 


@ A POWERFUL novel of 
American life that traces 
the fate of a few typical 
American men and 
women and the inter- 
locking of their lives in 
a maelstrom of events 
that are now history. A 
story that takes an exact 
picture of a decade of a 
our times. By the author 
of “‘The 42nd Parallel” 
and ‘*‘Manhattan 
Transfer.” 


473 pages 
$2.50 at all , 
bookstores 


HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 
383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 








TIME 


issue of credit to keep pace with estimated 
industrial growth. Author Crowther 
shares the Sloan and Snyder view and 
sounds it off point-blank: “Unemployment 
and poverty are hardly to be considered as 
the natural sequences to plenty, yet that 
is the conclusion we are bound to reach if 
we adopt the theory of overproduction as 
a cause for business disaster. These dis- 
asters are not... business disasters. 
They are financial. The one thing lacking 
is money—credit.” The book as a whole 
emits the familiar sound of big shots in 
the dark proclaiming dawn. 


Clay Rabbits 

Unctay—T. F. Powys—Viking ($2.50). 

Pastmaster at exorcising goatish emana- 
tions from rural England’s maids, mead- 
ows, men and mud, Author Powys sticks to 
his increasingly familiar incantation like a 
leech. As in other of his books, in Unclay 
there are the simple-minded clergyman 
whom nothing shocks, the dove-like virgin, 
the innocent poor farmer, the rich farmer 
like a boar. Only one newcomer is in the 
book, Last Comer Death. 

Scythe and all, John Death comes to 
Dodder with a parchment signed in flame 


ordering him to unclay Joe Bridle and 
his true-love Susie Dawes. Death drops 
the parchment by Joe Bridle’s pond; Joe 
hides it under his shirt. At a loss for 
once, Death rents a house in Dodder to 
await the discovery of his parchment, or 
new orders from above. 

To while away the time he whets his 
scythe, courts the womenfolk of Dodder 
who find him highly aphrodisiac. Parson 
Hayhoe’s wife, who has lost her only 
child, lets him love her, as does crazy 
Sarah Bridle. Best of all he loves Joe 
Bridle’s true-love Susie Dawes. But 
Susie’s depraved father will not let her 
go with Bridle or with Death: he aims to 
sell her to rich, sadistic Farmer Mere. 
After the wedding ceremony Joe Bridle in 
love’s despair hands the deadly parchment 
back to Death. 

On the wedding night orders come from 
above to unclay Susie’s father and Farmer 
Mere. Mere, who has stolen John Death’s 
scythe to torture Susie with, is cut down 
by it himself. Susie runs off to meet Joe 
Bridle by his pond. When their eternal 
moment of loving is at an end, Death 
appears to execute his orders. Hand in 
hand, Joe and Susie walk into the pond. 
Death disappears. 

Throughout his tale Author Powys al- 
legorizes to high heaven. The story is 
better helped along by its author’s beauti- 
fully artless style, and occasional quirks 
of humor, all too few. 


Behind the Seen 

THE CLAIRVOYANT—Ernst 
Kinsey ($2.50). 

First publication of a new House, Ernst 
Lothar’s book lands firmly on its literary 
feet. As an example of the modern Teu- 
tonic school of novel-writing, which lines 
clouded realism with silvery romance, it 
deserves good marks. 

Rustic Sebastian Trux comes to the 
big city to become a banker’s lawyer, but 
Fate opposes. Millionaire Rafael Bassan, 
who owns racing-stables and tries to own 
his beautiful bad wife Fedora, has just 


been robbed of a fortune in stocks & 


Lothar— 


March 21, 1932 


bonds. Ambitious Rustic Trux calls at- 
tention to himself by prophesying, from 
a bit of the man’s handwriting, who the 
thief would turn out to be. Though his 
clairvoyant accusation carries no legal 
weight, subsequent tests confirm his pro- 
phetic powers. He is taken up as a curi- 
osity by Millionaire Bassan, falls in love 
with vampirish Fedora, prophesies her 
husband’s death. Bassan dies, not ac- 
cording to prophetic schedule, but largely 
because of Fedora’s diablerie, ahead of 
time. Prophet Trux, for vanity’s sake 
and feline Fedora, for caution’s, hide the 
discrepancy. On the strength of their 
mutual deceit they become lovers. 
Sebastian’s propheteering publicity leads 
to an engagement with international Im- 
presario Bimeter. All goes well until the 
clairvoyant discovers that his divine 
powers have some devilish effects. A man 
commits suicide because of his prognosti- 
cations; Fedora’s handwriting reveals to 


Art-Photo Service 
Ernst LoTHAR 
His prophet horrifies himself. 


Sebastian what she really is. With the 
discovery that he had accused the wrong 
man of the Bassan robbery, Sebastian 
throws up his prophesying in disgust. He 
returns to Agnes, a country girl who has 
kept loving him in spite of his career, 
and whom he has gotten with child. Anx- 
iety before the child’s birth makes him 
try his hand at prophecy again—to his 
horror he foresees a stillborn babe. When 
all-loving Agnes presents him with a 
bouncing boy, he renounces prophecy for 
good; goes back with her to his home 
farm to learn again the rustic mystery 0! 
making hay, rain or shine. 

The Clairvoyant is the March choice of 
the Book League of America. , : 

The Author. At the University of 
Vienna, where his lawyer-father insisted 
on his taking a law-degree, Moravian 
Ernst Lothar spent more time writing 
poetry than in study. After graduation he 
pursued both law and literature, made 
both contribute to his successful trilogy, 
Power Over All Men. Now, more & more 
literary, more & more lawless, he attempts 
in his novels to hybridize fancy with 
realism, intuition with not necessarily legal 


truth. 
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